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Bust by Finn J. Frolich 
BUST OF MR. JAMES J. HILL, RECENTLY UNVEILED AT SEATTLE 


“ 
FOR ALL E, THE . 
L TIME, THE LOPMENT OF THE NORTHWEST WILL BE LINKED WITH HIS NAME” 


[See “The March of Events,” page 12093) 
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The March of Events 


out his long and brave career by 

reaching the North Pole; and-it is a 
career that has not been surpassed, perhaps not 
matched, in hardihood and endurance. During 
the last twenty-three years he wentinto the polar 
regions eight times. No failure discouraged 
him. He profited on every trip by the errors 
and misfortunes of his preceding efforts. Thus 
he built up a science of Arctic exploration out 
of his own experience. And he reached the 
Pole by the method that he had thus carefully 
and methodically worked out. His great 
achievement came, therefore, as the logical 
climax of a long series of experiences — a well- 
won immortality. 

Commander Peary reached the Pole on 
April 6, 1909. 

About a week before the first announce- 
ment was received from him, Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, who had preceded him to the north, 
reported from Lerwick, Shetland Isles, that 
he had reached the Pole on April 21, 1908; 
and he was greeted by all the world on his 
arrival at Copenhagen as its discoverer. But 
a part of the scientific world as well as of 
the lay world refused to be convinced by 
Dr. Cook’s narrative; and, as soon as Com- 
mander Peary reported his own success, he 
telegraphed a denial that Dr. Cook had 
reached the Pole at all. 

Until the last word is said by everybody who 
can produce testimony bearing on Dr. Cook’s 
narrative and until all this testimony is digested 
by men whose opinions are worth most on such 
a subject, it is unfair to form an adverse judg- 
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ment. For its seems simply incredible that 
any man could have the hardihood to fabricate 
a false story of such colossal proportions. 
And the most violent doubters can afford to be 
patient and fair; for no false story of this kind 
can escape ultimate exposure. 

The unfortunate controversy that the whole 
world thus found itself engaged in will turn 
at last on this — whether scientific men of the 
highest standing, after the full story of both 
explorers has been heard, accept Dr. Cook’s 
report. If he can remove the widespread 
doubt, he will, of course, be entitled to 
priority. 

The first reports of Commander Peary and 
of Dr. Cook are published in this magazine for 
their historic value. They are the only docu- 
ments in human history that record such an 
experience; and they therefore have the quality 
of permanent interest. 

There is no doubt in any part of the world 
of Commander Peary’s report of his own 
achievement; and his place, high on the honor- 
roll of the world’s great explorers — the fore- 
most place for daring and endurance that has 
been won, perhaps, since Columbus — is 
secure. And now the ‘old Pole,” to use his 
own phrase, is taken out of the ever-lessening 
list of mysteries. A few scientific men will 
retain an interest in certain Arctic phenomena; 
but with the full story of its discovery the Pole, 
as an object of curiosity and of adventure, 
with its lure of hardy men century after century, 
now disappears. There is satisfaction in the 
reflection that, however the controversy end, 
the discovery has been made by an American. 


Copyright, 1909, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY 
WHO REPORTED ON SEPTEMBER 6TH, THAT HE REACHED THE NORTH POLE 
ON APRIL 6, 1909, AFTER TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
[See “The March of Events,’ page 12069) 























Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 


DR. FREDERICK A. COOK 


WHO ANNOUNCED SEPTEMBER IST, THAT HE HAD REACHED THE NORTH POLE ON APRIL 2I, 1908 
[See The March of Events," page 12069] 
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THE LATE EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 


THE MOST SPECTACULAR PERSONALITY IN RAILROAD HISTORY, WHO CONTROLLED MORE RAIL- 
ROAD LINES (A TOTAL OF ABOUT 64,000 MILES) THAN ANY OTHER MAN HAS EVER CON- 
TROLLED, INCLUDING NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN LINES FROM ONE OCEAN TO THE OTHER 




















Phetogragh es Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
JUDGE R. S. LOVETT, THE HARRIMAN CHIEF OF STAFF 


WHO BEGAN HIS RAILROAD CAREER AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN AS A TIE-CUTTER 
(See The March of Events,” page 12088} 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
DR. FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 
THE SOCIAL REFORMER OF HOLLAND WHO WILL BRING A DUTCH COLONY TO 


THE UNITED STATES TO ESTABLISH A COMMUNITY OF CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION 
[See ‘* The March of Events,” page 12094) 











Copyright, 1908, by Harris & Ewing 
MR. E. DANA DURAND, DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS 
WHOSE EXPERIENCE AND CHARACTER QUALIFY HIM IN AN ESPECIAL WAY FOR HIS IMPORTANT TASK 
[See The March of Events,” page £2087) 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
A MOTOR MACHINE-GUN THAT CAN BE FIRED WHILE IN MOTION 























A COMMISSARY TRUCK THAT HOLDS AS MUCH AS FOUR WAGONS AND THAT CAN EASILY KEEP UP WITH THE ARMY 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN THE MILITIA MANOEUVRES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


(See “ The March of Events," Page 12090) 
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AN EXAMPLE OF SPEED IN PRIVATE WORK 
SIX MONTHS BEFORE THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN (AND LONG AFTER THE SCHOOL SITE ON THE OPPOSITE 


PAGE HAD BEEN CLEARED) A HOTEL STOOD WHERE THE WHITE OFFICE-BUILDING NOW STANDS. THE 


WORK ON THE OTHER PRIVATE BUILDING (THE STEEL FRAME OF WHICH SHOWS) BEGAN A MONTH LATER 












































WINNERS IN THE FLYING-MACHINE CONTESTS AT RHEIMS 
M. HENRI FARMAN (AT THE TOP), WHO FLEW 118 MILES, WHICH IS FARTHER THAN ANY OTHER HAS FLOWN IN AN 
AEROPLANE. M. LOUIS BLERIOT, WHO HOLDS THE FASTEST RECORD FOR A FLIGHT OF 10 KILOMETRES (ABOUT 64 MILES). 
MR. GLENN CURTIS, WINNER OF THE INTERNATIONAL TROPHY FOR THE FASTEST FLIGHT OVER 20 KILOMETRES (125 MILES) 
| 





[See “ The Flying Wonders at Rheims,” page 1X 















































MESSRS. PAULHAN AND LEFEBVRE ROUNDING A TURN ON A CIRCULAR COURSE AT RHEIMS 




















Photograph by the Pictorial News Company 


A PART OF THE CROWD OF 300,000 WHO SAW THE FLYING WONDERS AT RHEIMS 


[See “ The March of Events,” page 12099) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY TO THE PEOPLE 


RESIDENT TAFT’S long journey 
through the country to see the people is 
well planned and timely. As he is himself 
fond of saying, the Chief Executive has come 
to be the direct and only representative in the 
National Government of all the people. 
Such a journey gives both him and them 
much pleasure; for it is a very real satisfaction 
and not the exercise of a merely conventional 
hospitality that any community gets from a 
visit by him. This is a part of the large right- 
mindedness of the people. To see him, to 
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tions as will prevent them from having an undue 
influence in our public life: if anything is 
certain, that is certain. 

He is learning that the big idea underlying 
the Conservation movement is now definitely 
regarded by intelligent opinion as a necessary 
and imperative part of the National Govern- 
ment’s duty. 

All these things the President knew perfectly 
well before he started on his journey. But to 
have them confirmed and emphasized is both 
agreeable and instructive. 

His visit to the people is timely because, in 
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i. MAP SHOWING THE PRESIDENT’S ITINERARY 


hear him speak, to talk with him, to entertain 
him quicken the feeling of pride in our Govern- 
ment and institutions and bring home to men 
the benefits and responsibilities of citizenship. 
And, when the President is a companionable, 
sincere man, with a pleasing personality and 
a democratic manner, as Mr. Taft is, the satis- 
faction is all the greater. 

He also learns much — for instance, that 
the Payne tariff law is not satisfactory and that 
tK it is acceptable less for what it does than for 
what his efforts to get a better one promise for 
the future. 

He is learning, too, that the people are in 
dead earnest about such a restraint of corpora- 











spite of his definite declarations in favor of the 
proper regulation of corporations and the con- 
tinuance of the policies of Conservation, the 
enemies of both these great movements have 
been very active in expressing the hope, and 
even the conviction, that there is now to be 

a “let-up.” He has not shot a thunderbolt 
across the horizon as one of his morning 
exercises, and some of the enemies of the public 
welfare have made the most of the calm sum- 
mer. The people, especially the people of the 
West, like a fight and love a fighter, and they 
have perhaps just now a somewhat abnormal 
appetite for Presidential excitement. For this 
reason they will be glad to see Mr. Taft at 
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close hand and to reassure themselves of his 
earnestness — as they are doing. There are 
two kinds of Presidents — those that are more 
impressive at a distance and those that are 
more impressive close at hand. Mr. Taft 
is more impressive at close range. 

“JT haven’t caught on to the new President,” 
a Western man recently said in New York. 

“Hasn’t he done very well?” 

“Ves, so far as I know; but we haven’t 
yet heard out West just what he has done. 
That’s all I have against him — we don’t hear 
him work. We don’t want a rubber-tired 
Administration.” 

Mr. Taft’s Administration has hardly begun, 
and it does not promise to be a noisy one. 
But the thousands of men who see him and hear 
him on this long journey are not likely to con- 
clude that it is going to be an inactive one. 


CONSERVATION AS A MEASURE OF MEN AND 
OF ADMINISTRATIONS 


HE controversy between Mr. Pinchot, 
Chief Forester of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Ballinger, Secretary of 
the Interior, and their allies, had not been 
made wholly clear to the public in specific detail 
when this was written; for the newspaper 
discussion has been conducted too much in 
general terms and too little by specific cases. 
Yet its general meaning is not hard to see. 
It is this: The laws whereby the Govern- 
ment withholds land from private occupation 
are not as definite, to cover all cases, as they 
ought to be. In Mr. Roosevelt’s Administra- 
tion, emphasis was laid on the preservation of 
as much land as possible for right use, as dis- 
tinguished from immediate exploitation and 
destruction. 

On the other hand, from time out of mind, 
land-laws in the West have been regarded by 
most persons who wanted land as unnecessary 
hindrances to “progress.” They. have. been 
evaded and even openly violated. In many 
communities it is not even yet regarded as 
a crime to circumvent the Government, in 
spite of the conviction of many men of 
prominence. 

Now, men who grew up with the notion that 
land is a thing to exploit read land-laws dif- 
ferently from men who regard land as a thing 
to conserve; and there has been a continual 


controversy even between these two camps of 
honest men; and the dishonest spoilers have, 
of course, ‘always joined the camp of. those 
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who helped them; and these spoilers quote 
law glibly with the best of them. 

As this war went on, President Roosevelt, it 
is now said, went beyond the law in withholding 
land from the public; and especially is it 
declared that land was withheld less to pre- 
serve forests than, under this pretense, to 
prevent the exploitation of water-powers. Mr. 
Pinchot defends Mr. Roosevelt’s action, which 
Mr. Ballinger, it is reported, regards in some 
cases as extra-legal and which he has, therefore, 
to a certain extent, reversed. 


II 


But this is not all. For no particular case, 
whoever were right or whoever wrong, could 
cause so much discussion. 

There is something more than a difference of 
opinion about the law in any particular case. 
If Mr. Roosevelt exceeded his power in any 
particular case, the mistake could be undone 
without a national controversy. 

The larger matter is the matter of a far- 
reaching public policy — whether the Govern- 
ment shall rigidly preserve the public domain 
for its right use and perpetuity or give it over 
for private exploitation. Mr. Taft is com- 
mitted to its preservation as far as the law will 
permit and to recommendations to strengthen 
the law if it need strengthening. That is all 
that could be asked. 

But the direction that agitation and contro- 
versy are permitted to take in the meantime 
may have much to do with what the Admin- 
istration will be able to accomplish — whether 
the Government shall show itself in earnest in 
the work of Conservation or whether every 
possible advantage shall be taken of insufficient 
laws to delay and to discredit Conservation. 
Either of these tendencies can get a strong 
headway before Congress meets. Almost as 
much depends on the spirit with which the 
law is enforced, and the aim that shows through 
its enforcement, as upon the law itself. 

Now about this larger aspect of the subject, 
there can be no doubt on one side. Mr. 
Pinchot may or may not make errors of fact 
or of judgment; but no such error, if he has 
made it, could of itself so arouse all the forces 
that oppose Conservation to renewed energy. 
And about the thing that he stands for, there is 
no difference of opinion among unselfish and 
enlightened men. 

For he has played a larger part in furthering 
the whole Conservation idea than any other 
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CONSERVATION 


man, and he has earned a permanent place 
in our history, as well as the thanks of 
enlightened opinion for all time to come. 


III 


It may be well, therefore, to look back over 
a few facts to get a proper perspective. 

A little while ago we were going on, as other 
nations had gone on before ours, wasting 
timber, denuding mountains, laying lands open 
to continual depletion, and making rivers 
agencies of destruction. Scholars and a few 
practical men of wide vision had called atten- 
tion to the subject; but the destruction con- 
tinued. What seemed everybody’s business 
business. There 


was nobody’s was no 
organized effort at preservation. The people 
were not awake to its importance. There was 


a lack of proper laws and a lack of proper 
machinery to enforce such laws as we had. 
Public opinion was uneducated. 

About that time there entered the service of 
the Government, as Forester, in an obscure and 
then practically useless and powerless Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture, a young 
man who had been trained in the new profes- 
sion of forestry, a man who had studied the 
subject at home and abroad. He had inherited 
sufficient fortune to lead a life of idleness if 
he had so chosen. Or he could have made a 
purely scientific reputation for himself by 
writing books on his studies and observations. 
But he preferred the wider and deeper useful- 
ness of active service to his country. He was 
a man of inexhaustible energy and of boundless 
unselfishness, if there ever was such a man. 

Thus Mr. Pinchot began work in this obscure 
Bureau to which he was appointed under the 
civil service rules, giving his salary and at times 
also a large part of his private income to further 
the cause. Those about him soon began to 
catch fire from his burning zeal. His asso- 
ciates and. subordinates caught his high aim. 
He soon demonstrated the purely practical and 
immediate value of his work as well as its 
fundamental and perpetual importance. The 
Bureau grew. The Secretary of Agriculture 
appreciated its value. Presidents saw its 
importance. Mr. Roosevelt, in particular, by 
temperament and by training, was sympathetic 
and enthusiastic; and, by his help, Mr. Pin- 
chot gradually developed the whole body of 
policies which we now call the Conservation of 
Natural Resources. It became the one great 
concrete policy of the Roosevelt Administration. 
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The country became aware of it. State 
governments began to take it up. No other 
public subject of fundamental value to all men 
and for all time has so held the attention of this 
country these ten years or more. 

And the underlying thought with which Gif- 
ford Pinchot began has developed in his own 
mind and in our public policy far beyond the 
preservation of trees. That was merely the 
starting point. Conservation now means the 
saving of all our natural resources by wise use, 
and by such use to improve them, to get more 
and more value from them and to make them 
a resource of all the people for all time to come. 
It means the putting of our life in the right 
relation to the land forever — the only relation 
to make our wealth and well-being perpetual. 
Among men of enlightened opinion there is 
no difference about this. There can be no more 
difference of opinion about it than there could 
be about the value of good water over bad, 
of useful rivers over destructive ones, of fertile 
fields over barren ones, of present greed over 
perpetual justice. 

In the course of the long and persistent 
campaign of national education on this subject, 
it was inevitable that fierce opposition should be 
provoked. In some cases private interests 
had to be sacrificed to the public good. In 
more cases personal greed at the expense of 
the public good had to be checked. There 
has been a continual warfare as well. as a con- 
tinual discussion in the effort to bring the 
policy of Conservation into practice. 


IV 


Now Mr. Ballinger also has expressed himself 
in favor of the policy of Conservation, as far as 
the law will permit. It is unnecessary to say 
that nobody favors the violation of law. 

So also you will find very few men indeed 
who will say that they are opposed to conserv- 
ing natural resources. But what one man 
means by this is not the same as what another 
man may mean. 

Mr. Ballinger, whose public. service has 
shown courage (as mayor of Seattle, for 
example), has hitherto not conspicuously identi- 
fied himself with the large policy of Conserva- 
tion; and he is at this disadvantage — that the 
enlightened public does not know quite clearly 
how vigorously he stands for it or even how 
clearly he understands it. 

And this much is certain — the enemies of 
Conservation ‘flock to his banner. That is, 
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to say the least of it, unfortunate for him; for 
it puts him, in the public mind, on the defensive. 


V 


Two things that for the moment seem to be 
forgotten are worth remembering. 

No discussion or event is going permanently 
to hinder the cause of Conservation, It is 
bigger than Pinchot, bigger than Ballinger, big- 
ger than Roosevelt, bigger than Taft — 
bigger than this generation of men. So big 
and fundamental and permanent is it that it 
now affords and will long afford an accurate 
measure of men who have to do with it. Put 
Roosevelt or Pinchot beside Conservation 
and you get a good measure of their vigorous 
stature. Put Ormsby McHarg, Esq., beside 
Conservation and he passes out of sight in a 
night. Put Ballinger beside Conservation 
and you do not yet quite know how tall or 
firmly he stands. But any man who stands 
there must give a measure of himself to the 
public before long. 

The other fact that it is worth while to recall 
is this: Mr. Pinchot is not an interpreter of 
the law. He has never had power to with- 
draw one acre of land. Officially, he is only 
the head of a bureau. His superior officer is the 
Secretary of Agriculture. And whatever out- 
rages against the law have been committed 
by the Government must have been com- 
mitted by Mr. Roosevelt. 

The point of this is—-that to put Mr. 
Pinchot up as apparently responsible for a 
breach of the law smacks of absurdity and looks 
like an effort to shift the controversy from the 
real point. Pinchot stands for Conservation. 
In the public mind he stands for nothing else. 
And he stands for this in the public mind as 
no other man stands for it. Say “Pinchot” 
in any company of men in the United States 
and it is the same as saying “Conservation.” 

For this reason any controversy to which he 
is a part necessarily becomes a controversy 
about Conservation. It is not a contro- 
versy merely about a legal interpretation. 

The public understands this and the enemies 
of Conservation understand it. And these 
enemies get aid and hope and courage from any 
doubt that they are permitted to harbor about 
Secretary Ballinger’s appreciation of this large 
policy and his earnestness about it. Mr. Bal- 
linger owes it to himself to remove it by as 
vigorous and prompt action as possible, of an 
unmistakable nature. 
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ENCOURAGING THE ENEMIES OF PURE FOOD 


SOMEWHAT similar case is that of Dr. 
Wiley, the chief chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He entered the service 
of the Government a full generation ago, and 
he has given his whole working life to the public 
welfare, to his own great financial disadvantage. 
To him more than to any other man we owe 
the Pure Food and Drug Law, the value of 
which it is impossible to overestimate. 

Any one clause or item of this law is of small 
importance compared with the whole gain that 
we have got by it. But one detail has, for the 
moment, been allowed to obscure all the rest, 
and it is reported to threaten the loss of Dr. 
Wiley to the public service. 

He holds that benzoate of soda, used as a 
preservative of fruit and vegetables, is harmful. 
A board of distinguished chemists appointed 
to investigate this single subject has declared 
that in such quantities as are used in pre- 
serving food it is harmless. And Dr. Wiley 
has been overruled by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

On such a subject, a layman cannot pass 
judgment. But the discussion that has fol- 
lowed seems to make it clear that, while in 
small quantities this substance may not itself 
do injury to health, by its use decayed fruits and 
vegetables can be preserved, which are not fit 
for food and which may do very serious harm 
to health. 

If this be true, it may have been wise to 
permit its use to save a large fruit crop when the 
law was first put into effect, and before other 
preservatives could be procured; but it can 
hardly be wise to permit its continued and 
general use. 

But even this question is of little importance 
in comparison with the hubbub which has 
been raised about the Pure Food Law and the 
rallying of its enemies. 

If anything is plain, it is plain that the 
public service cannot permit the loss of such 
men. It it do, their loss is a confession that 
those who have personal interests to serve are 
permitted to use the Government for their 
private aims. This is the principle, in fact, 
that we have become accustomed to in much 
pension and tariff legislation. 

As soon as you discredit an efficient public 
servant, or pursue a course that seems to dis- 
credit him, all the enemies of the service that he 
has rendered are encouraged to make a fresh 
assault. No possible benefit that might come 
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from the use of benzoate of soda could balance 
the loss to the cause of pure food that might 
come from an organized assault on it. 


WHAT MAKES A WESTERN MAN WESTERN ? 


OVERNOR JOHNSON, of Minnesota, 
expresses in this number of THE 
Wor p’s Work the political demands (or shall 
we say the revolt?) of the Northwest — at 
a good time, too. The feeling that he gives 
voice to is not really, certainly not wholly, a 
sectional feeling, nor is it a partisan political 
feeling. Nor is it the feeling of a region that 
was recently the frontier against the older 
section of the country, nor of the financial 
“provinces” against the financial capital, nor 
of agricultural against manufacturing states. 
None of these differences is quite the heart of 
the matter. 

The heart of the matter is this: The very 
essence of our system of government, of our 
economic ideal and of our large social aim — 
the thing that justifies free government and 
that makes it possible and desirable — is that 
there shall be no special privilege, and par- 
ticularly that wealth shall enjoy no special 
advantages from the Government. 

Now in what may be called the Corporation 
states — Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, to go no 
further — corporations have had very great 
special privileges and very great power in 
politics. The individual has counted for less 
and the corporation-ruled political machine 
has counted for more than in most of the North- 
western States— has at least counted more 
regularly and consistently. Bosses have arisen 
everywhere. But they have been more easily 
overthrown in the West. Corporations have 
controlled states in every part of the Union. 
But there are more of them and they are 
stronger in the East than in the West. 

This is the essential difference. The selfish 
influence of corporations in politics and on 
legislation — that is the crux of the whole 
matter. Not a few of the Middle—Western 
States themselves have at times been ruled by 
railroads. But they have in turn ruled (and in 
some cases rended and ruined) the railroads; 
and they feel that if they have not always 
retained their freedom, they have at least 
asserted it fitfully, whereas some of the Eastern 
“corporation-boroughs”’ have abjectly sur- 
rendered for an indefinite time. 

What, then, makes a Western man Western ? 


It is the feeling that the West puts a higher 
value on a man and less value on a dollar than 
the East — that a man counts for what he is 
rather than for what he is worth, that the door 
of opportunity swings open more easily and 
more widely. This is what he means by 
“more room,” ‘“‘more freedom,” “a larger 
view,”’ and all the other breezy generalizations 
that make up his vocabulary. 

Now, difficult as it is to make accurate com- 
parisons of such a sweeping kind, and full of 
contradictions as every generalization is, there 
is an important social and political truth in this 
Western contention; and there are vast political 
possibilities in it. Senator Cummins of Iowa 
understands them, Governor Johnson of 
Minnesota understands them, and President 
Roosevelt understood them. ‘The questions of 
deepest interest now are, does Senator Aldrich 
of Rhode Island understand? and President 
Taft? and the Democratic party? What 
makes a Western man Western may be an impor- 
tant question next year and two years thereafter. 


FOR AN ACCURATE CENSUS 


HE President is determined that the 
Census shall be taken by efficient 
workers and not by political parasites, and he 
has forbidden anyone connected with it to 
take any part in politics more than to vote: 


“T wish to make this regulation as broad as 
possible, and wish it enforced without exception. 
It is of the highest importance that the Census 
should be taken by men having only the single 
purpose of reaching a just and right result, and 
that the large amount of money to be expended 
in the employment of so vast a machine as the 
Census shall not be made to serve the political 
purposes of anyone.” 


More than three hundred supervisors are to 
be appointed; these, in turn, appoint enu- 
merators. Senators and Representatives are 
the only people in Washington who have inti- 
mate enough knowledge of all parts of the 
country to pick fit men, but the President 
proposes to scrutinize the Congressional 
recommendations carefully, and to enforce the 
rule against political activity by the dismissal 
of all who infringe it. 

The most confusing and lasting errors about 
our whole life and growth are errors of the 
Census. The economic and to some extent 
political judgments of the people are based 
upon the enumerations of the Census, and an 
accurate and enlightened Census is necessary 
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for a proper understanding and solution of the 
national problems. 

The President’s letter and the character of 
Mr. E. Dana Durand, the new Director of the 
Census, seem to guarantee an accurate Census. 

Mr. Durand has had a varied experience 
bearing on all sides of his new task. He has 
taught economics at Leland-Stanford and 
Harvard, served as a special examiner for the 
last Census, and since 1907 he has been Deputy 
Commissioner of Corporations. 

The kind of men that Director Durand has 
chosen to prepare the schedules indicates that 
the new Census will also be enlightened. For 
example, the committee to draft the agricul- 
tural schedule consists of Professor T. N. 
Carver, who teaches economics at Harvard; 
Professor H. C. Taylor, who holds the chair 
of agricultural economics at the University of 
Wisconsin; Mr. Coulter, an instructor in the 
same subject in the University of Minnesota; 
and Professor Warren, of Cornell, whose de- 
partment is farm management. 


LENDING MONEY IN CHINA 


N SPITE of opposition on the part of 
French, British, and German banking 
interests, the Chinese Government has ruled 
that American bankers may share in the new 
$30,000,000 loan to be made for the building 
of the Hankow-Szechuan Railroad in China. 
The European bankers made it necessary for 
the Americans to call upon the State Depart- 
ment in order to secure representation; but 
the result is a complete success for the Ameri- 
can interests. 

Americans get one-quarter of the loan, have 
equal opportunity to compete for the contracts 
of supplying material, equal power in the 
appointment of engineers, and the right to 
subscribe for an equitable amount of any future 
loans to be made for this railroad. 

This eager competition for the privilege of 
supplying funds to Chinese enterprise arises 
from the fact that foreign money invested 
indirectly under government auspices gives the 
investing nation a sort of moral if not legal 
right to see that the Chinese Government does 
justice to the lenders of that money. A loan 
to China, in other words, is of political as well 
as financial importance. Failure to participate 
in this loan would have meant that the French, 
English, and Germans would have gained some 
slight political advantage in China. Hence the 
willingness of the American Government to 
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assist private American capital in getting a 
share of the loan. 

On broad lines, there is no reasonable 
doubt that the nation which leads in supplying 
funds to the Chinese for their development will 
gain the largest share of power in shaping the 
destinies of the Chinese nation. This is a truth 
that has for many years been recognized in 
every European capital, and that is fortunately 
recognized also at Washington. 

Therefore, unless Russia or some other 
European power complicate matters by put- 
ting in similar claims and having them 
allowed, England, America, France, and 
Germany will share equally in the financing 
of China’s immediate railroad needs. 


MR. HARRIMAN’S CHIEF OF STAFF 


HE man upon whose shoulders Mr. E. H. 
Harriman placed the larger part of 
his administrative burdens began his railroad 
career cutting ties for Texas railroads thirty- 
three years ago, as a boy of sixteen. Eight 
years from the date of his first railroad job he 
entered the legal profession, being admitted to 
the bar in Texas, in 1884. 

The rest of the story of Judge R. S. Lovett 
is merely the record of a very successful cor- 
poration lawyer, broad enough to do big 
executive work somewhat alien to the strict 
lines of the legal profession. In Texas, which 
was the field of his work, running a railroad 
consists in large part of keeping track of numer- 
ous and wonderful legal rulings; and at this 
Judge Lovett excelled. He ran the Houston 
& Texas Central, and in fact all the Hunting- 
ton lines in Texas, from the legal department. 

Like Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, Mr. J. C. 
Stubbs, and many others of the executive staff 
of the Harriman system, he came to Mr. 
Harriman with the purchase of the Southern 
Pacific from the Huntington estate. At first, 
he was merely a lawyer. In time, Mr. Harri- 
man found that his executive ability, combined 
with his minute knowledge of everything that 
pertained to the Southern Pacific, was far more 
valuable than his mere legal skill. Working 
with the late Judge Cornish, he remained as the 
head of the legal affairs of the system; but more 
and more every year from 1gor his task has 
been the running of the Harriman systems. 


II 


Five years ago, in the midst of the Northern 
Securities battle, Mr. Harriman brought Judge 
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Lovett out of the Southwest and placed him in 
the main office at 120 Broadway as general 
counsel of the Harriman lines. At the end he 
was vice-president and vice-chairman of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific; and, 
alone of all the staff, he was absolutely in the 
business confidence of the railroad strategist. 

A few months ago, Mr. Harriman went on 
a long business trip through the Southwest. 
It had always been understood in Wall Street 
that while Mr. Harriman was away nothing 
important would happen at 120 Broadway. 
This time there was a noticeable exception. In 
Mr. Harriman’s absence, the right time came 
for the Southern Pacific to fund its floating 
debt. Judge Lovett handled all the details. 
The company put out $82,000,000 worth of 
new bonds. That was the first big deal in 
which Wall Street found Judge Lovett playing 
the leading réle. It is an old story now. 
While Mr. Harriman was in Europe, the whole 
great business of retiring the preferred stock of 
the Southern Pacific went through without a 
hitch. The man that directed it was Judge 
Lovett. 

Nowadays, if one would learn anything 
important concerning the Harriman lines — 
finances, earnings, law, traffic, operation — he 
is told to ‘“‘see Lovett.” Five years ago the 
advice was always, “ You had better try to see 
Mr. Harriman.” There is quite a difference. 

In the fights over the Chicago & Alton, the 
Illinois Central, and the Erie, and in the tre- 
mendous operations in connection with the 
purchase of stocks in the New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and other roads, and in the 
big deals for lands in California and rights-of- 
way in Mexico, it has been Judge Lovett who 
stood on the firing-line. He has done the fiit- 
ting from coast to coast, the interviewing of 
officials and politicians, the arranging of huge 
matters with the banks of Wall Street, the mak- 
ing of traffic treaties concerning Seattle, Port- 
land, and other points. The plan might come 
from the brain of Mr. Harriman, but it was 
executed by Mr. Robert Lovett. 


Iil 


As an individual, the new power in the rail- 
road world stands high. When Mr. Robert 
Mather, himself a lawyer-executive, was chief 
counsel of the Rock Island, he crossed swords 
with Judge Lovett over the Houston & Texas 
Central, and over the Chicago & Alton. Both 
fights were bitter. At the end, the two men 
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were strong mutual admirers; and no man has 
heard the one decry the other. Again, at the 
end of the hard struggle over the Northern 
Securities matter, Mr. Hill paid voluntary 
tribute to the ability and the “squareness” of 
Judge Lovett. 

In Wall Street, they have learned to look for 
little speculative assistance from the Harriman 
offices, and this tradition is as true to-day as it 
was yesterday. The plans of “120 Broadway” 
are not quite so inscrutable as the stock- 
market whims of the coterie that used to be 
dubbed “The 26 Broadway Crowd,” but they 
are nearly so. ‘They are no more transparent 
to-day than in the palmiest days of the Harri- 
man régime. ‘The familiar sentence, “I shall 
neither deny nor confirm stock-market rumors,” 
comes as often from Judge Lovett as it came 
from Mr. Harriman himself. 

On the systems, men say, the heads of 
departments have learned to look with con- 
fidence upon the rulings of the new chief. It 
is not often that a lawyer’s domination is 
popular in a great constructive business, 
Messrs. F. Baer, E. H. Gary, and Judge Lovett 
being notable exceptions. 

One day last summer, Judge Lovett received 
from a committee of prominent citizens of 
Houston, Texas, a long letter asking that he 
make it his business to see that white men be 
given the first chance to fill vacancies in the 
switching yards at Houston caused by the 
dropping of Negroes. In his reply, he took 
up and demolished the “‘reasons”’ set forth by 
the citizens. The concluding paragraphs of 
the letter are worth quoting as an illustration 
of the manner of the man’s mind in dealing 
with public questions: 


‘‘Another reason given in the petition from the 
citizens of Houston is: ‘We believe that positions 
paying the wages these positions do should be in 
the hands of white men.’ This simply means 
that Negroes shall not be allowed to do work that 
pays good wages whenever there are white men 
who want the job. Where is the line to be drawn 
upon the rate of wages and the kind of labor the 
Negro shall be allowed? If this company must 
not employ them as switchmen, may they be 
employed as section men, porters, saw-mill hands, 
brickmakers, teamsters, warehouse laborers, bar- 
bers, gardeners, farmers, or in any of the other 
pursuits in which they must labor tolive? It would 
be just as right and as reasonable to replace the 
Negro in any of these occupations with white 
men, simply because the latter want the job, as 
to replace the Negro switchmen of this company 
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who are doing their work well, with white men, 
merely because they want the positions. 

“Tf the policy thus urged upon this company is 
to be the policy of the South toward the Negro; 
if he is to be allowed to do only such labor as no 
white man will do, and receive only such wages 
as no white man wants, what is to become of the 
Negroes? How are they to live? Food and 
clothes they must have. If not by labor, how are 
they to get the necessaries of life? Hunger must 
and will be satisfied — prisons and chain-gangs 
notwithstanding. 

“After most careful and respectful consider- 
ation, none of the reasons suggested anc none I 
have been able to think of justifies me in commit- 
ting this company in any way to a policy fraught 
with such far-reaching consequences and so much 
opposed to my own sense of justice to faithful ser- 
vants. 

“The foregoing seems sufficient on behalf of the 
company, but, being a Southerner by birth, blood, 
and sentiment, I feel warranted in adding some- 
thing in a personal way. No one is more opposed 
than I am to the Negro in politics, and to all his 
aspirations to ‘social equality.’ We of the South 
believe that manual labor and the industrial pur- 
suits make his place in our civilization. Our states- 
men and leaders have always proclaimed this, and 
asserted that if the menace of his political power 
were removed the honorable white men of the 
South would protect the Negro in his right to work 
and to enjoy the fruits of his labor. I know enough 
of the Northern people to say that they do not now 
desire Negro domination in the South. They 
look with tolerance, amounting almost to approval, 
upon our disfranchisement of him. But if, with 
his political rights, we take away his right to do 
any work he is fitted to do; if we deny his equal 
right to earn by any honest labor the necessaries 
and comforts of life for himself and family — the 
day the North realizes that this is the attitude of 
the intelligent white people of the South will be 
an evil day for the South.” 


OUR THEORETICAL ARMY 


T was the first manceuvre I have known 
that seemed to accomplish the real end of 
manceuvres — to give practice in the problems 
of war,” said General Leonard Wood at the 
end of the sham war in Massachusetts, between 
the attacking force of militia from New York, 
Connecticut, and the District of Columbia, and 
the force defending Boston, made up of the 
local militia. 

The ability to march and the knowledge 
how to live in camp are two essentials of a 
soldier’s training which cannot be learned in 
an armory. The week’s manceuvres prob- 
ably added so or 100 per cent. to the imme- 
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diate availability of the militia. ‘The increased 
efficiency was achieved at a small cost in com- 
parison with the cost of the armory training, 
and it seems that if we are going to have militia 
at all this extra outlay is wise. 

At present the regular army numbers less 
than go,ooo men, about one-fifth as many as 
Field-Marshal Oyama had in the campaign 
around Mukden — and these go,oo00o are scat- 
tered from Porto Rico to the Philippines and 
from Alaska to Panama. Such a force is, of 
course, inadequate for war. Our history abun- 
dantly proves that to form an army for war 
from untrained volunteers is a long and costly 
process. To train the militia well seems the 
only alternative, and the Massachusetts 
manceuvres show how this can be done. 

They also made it plain that whether it be 
wise to depend on militia or not, in the body 
of the army, it is better to have regulars at its 
head. The “Red” or attacking army, under 
General Taskar Bliss, U. S. A., landed at 
New Bedford. The “Blue’’ army defending 
Boston was commanded by General William 
Pew of the Massachusetts militia. General 
Bliss so outmanceuvred his adversary that in 
five days, without a decisive action between 
the main bodies of the two armies, the ‘‘ Reds”’ 
were between the “Blue’’ army and Boston, 
which it was defending. 

These are the two main lessons of the man- 
ceuvres for the public. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing from the 
military point of view was the new and suc- 
cessful use of automobiles. The “Blue”’ 
army had two rapid-fire guns, mounted upon 
motor trucks, which could fire while in motion. 
The “Red’’ army had great auto-trucks for its 
commissary department, which were easily 
capable of keeping up with the columns. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF CHURCH MEMBERS 


HERE are 186 kinds of Christians in the 
United States, forty-one more than there 

were in 1890, says the Bureau of the Census in 
the concise abstract which has just appeared 
three years after the field work was done. ‘The 
total membership in 1906 was 32,936,445, which 
was 39 per cent. of the estimated population. 
In 1890 the percentage was only 33 per cent., so 
church membership has increased faster than 
the population — and yet much thought and 
printer’s ink have been expended in explain- 
ing why American people have quit going to 
church. The empty pews, as explained by the 
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report, are due to the fact that the seating 
capacity of the Protestant churches is three 
times the membership, while the average 
membership of the Roman Catholic Church 
is two and one-fourth times the seating 
capacity. 

In the percentage of increase since 1890, the 


_ Protestants have fallen behind. The total 


increase was about 64 per cent., and that 
of the Roman Catholics was about 4} per 
cent. This is partly accounted for by the 
tide of immigration, but the Lutheran and 
some other Protestant bodies have profited 
in the same way. 

We read a great deal nowadays about 
the absence of men from the churches, and 
nearly every city pastor has a sermon on “‘ Why 
Men Do not Attend the Services.” The 
report shows that 43 of every 100 members 
are men—which is not such a discourag- 
ing ‘minority, after all. In the Roman 
Catholic Church the membership is about 
equally divided between the sexes, but among 
Protestants the women outnumber the men, 
60 to 40. In the Greek Orthodox Church 
there are 94 men to 6 women, the reason 
being that few Greek women have come 
to this country. It is interesting to note 
that the Mormon membership is about 
equally divided now. It is rather surprising 
to learn that we have been building an 
average of eight new churches every day 
for the last sixteen years. 


II 


The relative rank of the various religious 
bodies is figured out in several ways, and the 
pride of more than one or two is thereby grati- 
fied. For instance, while the Protestants out- 
number the Roman Catholics in the ratio of 
about 5 to 3, the Catholic increase is 93.5 per 
cent. in sixteen years and that of the Protes- 
tants is only 44.8 per cent. 

In the number of separate organizations, the 
rank of the leading denominations is as 
follows: Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Roman Catholics, Disciples. The 
Methodists and Baptists together constitute 
more than one-half of all the religious 
Organizations in the United States. In 
membership, however, they embrace only 


one-third of the total. 
There are but five Protestant bodies that 


have a membership exceeding a_ million: 
Methodists, 


5,749,838; Baptists, 5,662,234; 
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Lutherans, 2,112,494; Presbyterians, 1,830,555, 
and Disciples, 1,142,359. These five include a 
little more than half of the total membership 
and more than four-fifths of all Protestants. 

The rate of increase during the last six- 
teen years is one of the most significant features 
of the report. Of the five great Protestant 
families, the Disciples lead with 78.2 per cent.; 
the Lutherans follow closely with 71.6 per 
cent.; the Baptist rate is 52.5 per cent., the 
Presbyterian is 43.3 per cent., and the Method- 
ists come last, 25.3 per cent. The lowest 
rate of increase in the entire list is that of the 
Unitarians, 4.1 per cent., while high-water 
mark is reached by the Christian Scientists 
with the astounding percentage of 882.5. On 
this point, the Bureau says: 


“The actual increase for this latter body, how- 
ever, was probably much smaller, for the reason 
that, in accordance with the practice of this 
body, many are counted as members of the 
‘Mother Church’ in Boston who are also mem- 
bers of branch churches. It is probable, as 
learned from an authoritative source, that the 
duplication thus resulting amounted to nearly, 
if not quite, one-half of the membership (41,634) 
of the Mother Church.” 


III 


The report has suggestive material for sev- 
eral religious maps of the United States. For 
instance: 

There are 29 Protestant states in the Union. 

The Roman Catholics have the largest per- 
centage of church membership in 16 states: 
New Mexico, 88.7 per cent.; Rhode Island, 
74 per cent.; Montana, 73.1 per cent.; Massa- 
chusetts, 69.2 per cent.; Nevada, 66.7 per cent.; 
Arizona, 66.2 per cent.; New York, 63.6 per 
cent.; New Hampshire, 63 per cent.; Louisiana, 
61.3 per cent.; Connecticut, 59.6 per cent.; 
California, 58 per cent.; Vermont, 55.9 per 
cent.; Maine, 53.3 per cent.; New Jersey, 51.5 
per cent.; Wisconsin, 50.5 per cent.; Michigan, 
50.1 per cent. 

In Wyoming and Colorado, the Catholics 
have the largest proportion, though not a 
majority. 

The Mormons have the largest proportion 
in one state — not Utah, but Idaho. 

The Baptists predominate in Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and South Carolina, but 
the Methodists have not yet captured a single 
state; their percentage is highest in Delaware, 


45-5 per cent. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH THE MINISTRY 


HE Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has verified by an 
investigation what the people have known for 
a long time — that our pulpits are occupied by 
men whose intellectual and educational average 
ic lower than that of lawyers and physicians, 
lower than the average of the preachers of a 
century ago, and lower even than that of 
the pew. But neither the investigators nor 
the people see any good way to change the 
situation. 

It is obvious, of course, that there ought not 
to be five pastors in a village just about large 
enough to support one. But what can be 
done about it? Nobody has yet found a way 
to induce the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, the Disciples, and the Episcopa- 
lians of a Kansas town to consolidate and sit 
together in one church. Each struggling con- 
gregation regards itself as one of the outposts 
of its great denomination, and it is encouraged 
in the delusion by a small grant contributed by 
the home-mission board. The church and the 
pastor and the pastor’s family are willing to 
suffer anything rather than see the outpost 
swallowed up. Besides, experience has shown 
that it is almost impossible to hold together the 
members of rival churches, even if once per- 
suaded to try the experiment. Few now expect 
church union to solve the problem of a waning 
ministry. 

It is suggested in the report that the ministers 
themselves might band together and elevate 
the standard of admission, as physicians and 
lawyers have done. This, also, is among the 
achievements that must be deferred to a later 
generation. There are the Methodists and 
the Baptists — the two largest bodies — who 
would be untrue to their most cherished tradi- 
tions if they should solemnly decree that a 
young man of great earnestness and oratorical 
power should not preach until he could pass a 
literary examination of a high standard. Both 
these great denominations hold to the apostolic 
example, and it would be historical satire if 
they should pass a law of the ministry that 
would have shut out the “unlearned and 
ignorant men” who first followed the Christ. 

It is with the local church, rather than with 
the ministry, that the remedy lies. So long as 
the membership of a village church is willing to 
sit and listen to a weak preacher, so long will 
the man be found. As the churches come to 
demand something more than piety in their 
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pulpits, men will be found who conform to the 
new standard of intellect and training. 

But if history be of any value at all, it is 
opposed to any fixed standard of admission into 
the ministry. Of the greatest names in the 
long history of preaching, a large percentage 
came from the class which was despised of the 
ecclesiastics in authority. And there are 
intellectual men to-day, in the Church and out 
of it, who would gladly walk miles to a country 
church to hear the sermon of some preacher 
who could not diagram a sentence if his life 
depended upon it. 

It may be that the ministry of to-day 


needs something besides education. 
| with a frank and good-natured freight- 
agent of a railroad that runs into the 
cotton-belt. ‘We do everything we can,” said 
he, ‘‘to help these people to grow more cotton 
and to buy more fertilizer. The more busi- 
ness they have the more we have —the more 
freight they produce.” 

It was a pleasing picture that he drew of the 
thoughtful codperation of the railroad with 
the people whom it serves; and he had the 
glow of satisfaction that comes from doing a 
real service in the world. 

But later he said: ‘‘Well—no; we don’t 
do much about growing corn, and raising hogs 
and food-supplies in general. You see, cotton 
is their main business; and a railroad must 
work along large lines—do the big things. 
Besides, we haul in a good deal of corn and 
meat and other supplies. And, while we have 
the good of these people at heart, we naturally 
wish them to work along lines that are best for 
the railroad. After all, the railroad business, 
you know, isn’t philanthropy.” 

The fundamental error in the man’s thought 
was easy to see, but not so easy to point out. 

I, therefore, spent the next hour in making 
as accurate an off-hand calculation as I could 
of this kind: An area of 100,000 cultivated 
acres in cotton yields about 33,000 bales, at 
most. If the population of this area produces 
nothing but cotton, the railroad will have the 
cotton to haul out and the food-supplies to 
haul in— nothing more; for such a people 
cannot be very prosperous. I tried to set 
down in figures their utmost yield of traffic. 

Then I made another calculation, showing 
that if they grew cll their food and had cattle 


LITTLE STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


FELL into conversation, as we traveled, 
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and diversified their crops, they would in time 
double their yield of cotton, and that they 
would have more than a double degree of 
prosperity — that is to say, more than twice 
their present net profit. 

The result would be a diversification not 
only of crops but of activities and interests. If 
the net profits of a community be doubled, 
their value to a railroad will probably be mul- 
tiplied by four — or more likely by ten. In- 
stead of bringing in corn and meat, they will 
ship out cattle and vegetables and fruits and 
dairy products and bring in an increasing num- 
ber of things that denote prosperity, and that 
they now do not have — let us say, for exam- 
ple, pianos and books and automobiles; and 
with every step forward in prosperity the class 
of their shipments becomes higher and pays 
a higher freight-rate. Besides, they would 
travel more, and there would be more of them. 

In a word, the idea of getting much profit 
from poor people is absurd. 

The freight agent saw the point. We 
exchanged cards. He wrote me afterward: 

“T’ve talked about this thing much since 
I saw you. I see; I see.” 


II 


Another freight agent noticed, on one of his 
trips, that a big business in raising potatoes 
had grown up on the eastern end of Long 
Island; but he could not remember that there 
had been any big shipments of the potatoes 
over his road, which was the only railroad 
reaching that section of country. He investi- 
gated the subject. 

The shipping sheets revealed the fact that 
for some years there had been a lot of fertilizers 
going down that way, but no potatoes had 
come back. He sent a man down to look 
into it. 

The man reported that the potatoes went 
across the Sound into New England by water, 
and that the farmers had made no effort to 
trade in New York because the market there 
was supplied from other sources. He reported 
also that only a very small part of the region 
was planted in potatoes, because the market 
was limited. 

The agent put two and two together. A 
New York market would mean that more land 
would be put in potatoes. It would, therefore, 
increase the wealth of the farmers. It would 
also give the railroad more freight, and increase 
the demand for return freight, in fertilizer to 


enrich the land and in general traffic bought 
with the proceeds of the bigger crops. 

He sent a circular to every potato-dealer and 
produce-dealer from Harlem to the Battery and 
in Brooklyn, telling how potatoes could be 
raised in Long Island and quoting rates in 
comparison with the rates from other points at 
which they bought. The result was not 
immediate, but it has been getting bigger ever 
since. The potato acreage there has increased 
greatly, and the railroad earnings from potatoes 
have also increased. ‘That is an illustration of 
what might be called creative brains. 
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N the great problems of our progress, 
upon which the future of our country 
depends, no man of our time has thought more 
seriously or more clearly than Mr. J. J. Hill. 
And he has this advantage over men who 
have been merely students —he has played a 
commanding, practical part in this progress. 
For all time the development of the Northwest 
will be linked with his name. 

We have had other men who have been 
great road-builders and masters of transpor- 
tation and who have opened up large regions 
to settlement and enterprise; but few of them, 
if any, have been also practical masters of 
every phase of this development. From the 
starting point of a railroad builder, Mr. Hill 
has become our foremost practical thinker and 
authority on most of the factors of our 
national progress. 

To open a new country was merely the begin- 
ning of his activity. How it should develop — 
what the future of the land and of the people 
should be — these led him to take up one after 
another of the big tasks of our time. 

He was the first man of action and of influ- 
ence to propose (and to make a start at) irri- 
gation; he studied lumber and its markets in 
every part of the world; he studied wheat and 
its production in all countries, and our future 
needs and the methods that we must adopt 
to meet them; in fact, he is recognized all over 
the world as one of the greatest masters of what 
the schoolmen would call agricultural eco- 
nomics; he has studied cattle and stock (he 
distributed a large number of high-grade bulls 
throughout the Northwest); he has studied 
mining, and he foresaw long before it came 
the development of the great Lake Superior 
iron deposits; he has studied both the history 
and the practical workings of commerce in its 
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world currents, and he gave years of investi- 
gation and made large expenditures to develop 
a great trans-Pacific trade. 

And all these things he has taken up not as 
a theoretical student but as a captain of indus- 
try —as a man who is not content to show 
the way along great lines of national progress 
but himself has taken a hand in the tasks that 
these ways lead to. 

Mr. Hill’s experience and conclusions, there- 
fore, concerning the big practical problems 
that determine our national progress, are more 
valuable, perhaps, than the experience and 
conclusions of any other living man. Begin- 
ning with the November number, this maga- 
zine will publish chapters of such a survey by 
him of our great tasks and opportunities — 
the very foundations of our well-being. Among 
them are: 

Our fast-coming Population of Two Hun- 
dred Millions: the Farming Methods that are 
Necessary to Feed them. 

Great Corporations: The Good they have 
Done, the Changes they have Made, and 
their proper Supervision. 

The Trade with Asia that has made every 
People Rich that has had it: How i might 
be Ours—a good Start to get it and a Set- 
back by our unbusinesshike Government. 


II 


When Mr. Elihu Vedder began his career as 
an artist in New York, the art-life of America 
had hardly begun. It was a dreary outlook for 
young painters. His active and vivacious life 
has covered the whole period since that dark 
time; and during these years he has known 
everybody in the artistic world of both conti- 
nents and most other interesting persons as well. 

Chapters from his Reminiscences, therefore, 
are chapters out of one of the most interesting 
lives of our time. Four installments will 
appear in the winter numbers of THE 
Wortp’s Work. 


III 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot, among his other labors, 
is preparing three comprehensive articles which 
will present three clear-cut and instructive 
pictures of the United States—a_ history, 
a description, and:a forecast of our land from 
a new point of view: 

(x1) The Land as it was when the White 
Man came here. 

(2) The Land as it now is; and, 


OF EVENTS 


(3) The Land as tt will become if we 
Waste it, and as it will become if we wisely 
Use tt. 

These articles will be illustrated with many 
pictures and maps; and they will show at a 
glance what our real riches are, and how we 
may use and increase them, more clearly than 
any presentation has yet shown — in a word, 
just what Conservation means. 


IV 


Mr. Booker T. Washington’s autobiography, 
“Up from Slavery,” has made a permanent 
place for itself among the inspiring books of 
our times and it is read in more languages, we 
believe, than any other recent American book. 
“Up from Slavery” is the story of Mr. Wash- 
ington’s life up to the time that he really began 
his career. The story ends just as he enters 
upon his larger work as a leader of his people 
and as a national character. He is now writ- 
ing for THE Worxp’s Work some oj his 
experiences during this period of his larger 
lije— of Men that he has met and had to do 
with, of Things that he has done and seen, of 
Changes that he has witnessed. In effect, if 
not in form, a continuation of “Up from 
Slavery.” 


V 


Dr. Frederik Van Eeden, poet, novelist, 
dramatist, is the foremost literary man of 
Holland. But he is more than a literary man, 
for he is a constructive social reformer. He 
organized a community in Holland for codper- 
ative production. It failed, but its failure has 
not discouraged him nor those who believe in 
the principle; and practical and successful 
American business men have organized about 
him a plan to bring a colony of Dutch gardeners 
to the United States to develop his codperative 
scheme here—under more favorable conditions. 

Under the apt title of “Happy Humanity,” 
Dr. Van Eeden is writing for THE Wor p’s 
Work an explanation of his experience and 
his social aim and methods, to show the way 
to a gradual lifting of practical affairs to a plane 
of higher justice, and the growth of a new con- 
science in every-day life and in our whole social 
order. Itis a gospel of sincerity and of hope — 
starting with actual experience. 


VI 


In the field of finance, THE Wortp’s WorK 
has for years pointed out and explained the 
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sound principles of investment, alike of small 
and of large sums; and no month passes that 
does not bring many evidences of the good 
service done by this editorial explanation. 

To broaden the magazine’s usefulness in 
this field, Mr. C. M. Keys, the Financial 
Editor, will write regularly about the methods 
and the machinery of the proper financing of 
industry. 

Extortionate and dishonest “promotion”’ 
plays a large part in the world; and it is believed 
that simple, straightforward explanations of 
right principles and honest methods — by 
concrete examples and experiences — will be 
both interesting and practically useful. In 
this way the editorial service of the magazine 
will be directed to the instruction of the man 


who may require capital for legitimate purposes, 
as well as of the man who has money to invest. 
In neither case, of course, has the magazine 
nor anybody connected with it anything to do 
with financial transactions. Its service to 
its readers is wholly editorial. 


A CORRECTION 


rE the September number of THE WorLD’s 

Work, it was stated that a copy of 
Valentine’s recumbent figure of General Lee 
(which is over the soldier’s tomb at Lexington, 
Va.) was to be placed in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. This was an error. The statue which 
Virginia is sending to the National Capitol is a 
standing figure of General Lee, by the same 
distinguished sculptor. 


GETTING ADVICE ABOUT INVESTMENT 


HE scientific investor seldom buys 
either stocks or bonds of the listed 
and active class at a time when it is 
hard to find them in the offices of the bankers. 
He reverses the habit of the general public, 
which clamors for investments when they are 
scarce and hard to buy, and condemns them 
when the counters of the bankers are piled 
with bargains. 

“In August,” said an executor of a large 
estate, ‘I bought a little block of New York 
City revenue paper, six mortgages on real 
estate, two of them seconds for a year only, 
and some commercial paper. I shall be 
buying bonds again when everybody wants 
to sell.” 

It is quite a different story from the 
usual tale. A merchant in a small city 
near Buffalo sold out his business in July. 
He found himself with $60,000 in cash 
and a six-months’ note for $20,000. He 
had never been an investor; and the posses- 
sion of this amount of cash and current 
assets quite overcame him. He sought advice 
from many quarters. 

He wrote to this magazine in the last week 
of August, giving us the result of his questions. 
He had consulted ten bond houses, three local 
lawyers, seven friends whose advice he thought 
worth getting, and two financial publications. 


His summary of the advice he received shows 
this result: 


Immediate investment in listed stocks: Union 


Pacific and Atchison being named 6 
Immediate investment in railroad bonds 5 
Invest in unlisted bonds or stocks 3 
Take industrial bonds or stocks 3 
Buy some local gas stock I 
Buy some Government bonds I 
Wait until the market is lower 3 


Those who advised immediate investment 
were actuated for the most part by the idea 
that it would be wasteful to leave the money 
idle for perhaps six months or more. Out of 
the six who wanted him to buy stocks, three 
were brokerage houses: on the New York 
Stock Exchange, whose business is almost 
wholly confined to the stock end of the business, 
and whose clerical forces know little of any 
bonds but the purely speculative issues. 
Strange to relate, one of the other houses that 
gave this advice was a banking house in the 
bond business, known as one of the most 
conservative. 

The man who thought Government bonds 
would be suitable was a lawyer, and his opin- 
ion was based upon the theory that this is a 
good way to keep money intact while waiting 
a chance for favorable investment in securities 
that pay a larger return. 
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Those who told him to wait were one pub- 
lication devoted to finance, and two old-fash- 
ioned bond houses in New York. He took 
their advice. He is now getting only 24 per 
cent. on his money; but he hopes to save 5 
or 6 per cent. on the cost of whatever he may 
buy with the fund. 


He is quite satisfied, although he points out. 


with some regret that if he had immediately 
followed the advice contained in one of the 
letters that he received he would have bought 
Union Pacific only two weeks before it had its 
sudden jump to 219. He consoles himself 
with the reflection that it came down again 
immediately; and that he worked forty years 
to get his money and does not want it planted 
in securities that would mean a fluctuation of 
six or seven thousand dollars in his available 
wealth in the short space of two weeks. 

His example may be useful to the many 
people who have funds in charge, and who 
lack experience in the investment markets. 
It is wise, in such a case, to seek all possible 
advice. If it comes from many quarters, it 
will certainly be diverse; but it is easier to 
pick out the truth from a mass of contradictions 
than to guess at it from no data at all. 

At its best, financial advice is valuable only 
to a man of sense. A banker may advise the 
purchase of a certain bond in August, and give 
directly contrary advice in October, and be 
right both times. Many matters enter into the 
market, and the sensible man will learn at 
least how to follow advice before he becomes 
an investor at all. 

It is in this matter that the investor may dis- 
cover the true value of a banking connection. 
If you are merely a passing customer of a bank- 
ing house, you cannot be quite certain that you 
will get the best advice the house contains, for, 
with the best intentions in the world, it is pretty 
sure that the best market judgment in the bank- 
ing house will not pass upon every letter that is 
received asking for advice. If, on the contrary, 
you are a regular customer, or client, you stand 
in a sort of confidential relationship with the 
house, and you may be pretty sure that it will 
serve you to the full of its ability. 

A man who is living on the income of a 
vested estate should deal regularly with some 
established house. . Either by correspondence 
or by personal acquaintance, he should know 
the house very well and be very well known to 
it. At the outset, his introduction should be 
convincing, his credit established beyond doubt, 
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and his personal standing in the list of clients 
placed beyond all criticism. ‘There is nothing 
else that will take the place of a personal call 
and a confidential chat with your bankers the 
first chance you get. 

In the course of a prolonged relationship of 
this sort, small errors are sure to occur. They 
may be misunderstandings of orders, errors of 
interest calculation, small miscarriages of 
various sorts. Many clients are lost to bank- 
ing houses every year through these errors, 
in spite of the fact that every banking house 
makes all haste to repair every error as soon as 
possible. If the client and the banker are in 
close touch, such little matters settle themselves. 
They are set right at sight; and the rule of the 
profession is that the client must not lose 
through a banking error so much as the value 
of a postage stamp. 

Mr. John Jones, reading an advertisement of 
a new bond issue, decides that he will buy 
$5,000 worth of the bonds. He writes to the 
advertiser, and makes the purchase. A year 
later, he finds that the bonds have declined. 
He has had no further dealings with the bond 
house, and stands on their books as merely a 
customer in one instance. He writes to the 
bond house, setting forth the decline. He 
may be somewhat angry, and he may cite some 
of the statements. made by the bond house in 
recommending the bonds as a “safe and 
profitable investment.” - 

The reply will be courteous, but a little eva- 
sive. The house will point out that the 
advice was given in good faith, and was based 
on facts as known at the time. There may be 
some further voluntary offer to try to assist; 
but the attitude is much more likely to be one 
of polite but adamantine indifference. The 
affair is the property.of John Jones, and the 
banking house does not care to assume other 
people’s troubles. 

Mr. James Smith, on the other hand, is a 
regular. client. of the same bond house. He, 
too, saw the advertisement, and. he wrote for 
information about it. He bought $5,000 of the 
bonds at the same time that Mr. Jones made his 
purchase. Off and on, he dealt regularly with 
the house. When conditions began to change 
in this particular bond, the bankers wrote him, 
telling him what they knew. Perhaps they 
took him out of the bond in two or three months. 
If they did not, they will do the best they can 
for him. They will advise an exchange into 
something else that will yield the same revenue 
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and afford a better chance of recovery, and in 
every way they will make the affair the trouble 
not only of Mr. Smith but also of themselves. 
That is the difference between a client and a 
customer. The client is part of the good-will 
of the house; the customer is not. 

If you happen to have a well-established con- 
nection with a banking house that you know 
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to be all right and that is perfectly satisfactory, 
stick to it, in spite of all sorts of allurements 
held out by others. If you have no such con- 
nection, but expect to have dealings in stocks 
and bonds, no matter how small, look for a 
banker. When you find the right one, get to 
know him. Your trouble will pay you hand- 
some dividends. 


LIFE-INSURANCE STOCK AS AN 
INVESTMENT 


OT very long ago an official of a well- 
N known life-insurance company was 
in conversation with a stranger on the 
train. The talk drifted to insurance. The 
stranger spoke of the advantages of life-insur- 
ance stocks and investments. The purchase 
of these stocks, he said, was a sure foundation 
for future posterity, especially if the stocks 
were bought when the companies were young, 
so that the purchaser might get the advantage 
of all of the growth of the business. As a 
clincher to this argument, he produced a 
tabulation to show the book value of the stocks 
of a number of life-insurance companies which 
had been in existence from twenty to fifty 
years. 

The insurance official was somewhat sur- 
prised to see the stock of his own company 
quoted at $1,850. He knew that it could be 
bought at less than one-fourth that price, and 
he asked his fellow-traveler if he knew how 
the figure $1,850 had been obtained. The 
latter replied glibly enough that the company 
had a surplus of some $1,750,000, while its 
capital was but $100,000, and that, therefore, 
there was $1,750 which could be apportioned 
to each $100 worth of stock. All the old com- 
panies, he continued, were in much the same 
situation; and on this kind of argument he 
was selling stock in small insurance companies 
which in the course of time might be worth 
some such sum. 

The insurance official knew that of the 
$1,750,000 surplus more than 80 per cent. 
belonged to the policyholders and could by no 
possibility be divided among the stockholders. 
But there are many people who have been mis- 
led by such statements, which have been freely 





made in certain parts of the country. The 
insurance investigations of a few years ago 
showed that a few individuals had made 
large profits by their connections with life- 
insurance companies. Almost immediately, 
promoters in all parts of the country began 
organizing life-insurance companies. They 
pointed to the tremendous profits which they 
said the successful old companies had made, 
and filled the prospectuses with alluring and, 
in many cases, misleading figures as to the 
value of their stock. 

In this way they sought to sell shares in their 
own companies at a heavy premium. Their 
activity has been such that millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars have been poured into new 
life-insurance companies and the work of pro- 
motion is this year being pushed more vigor- 
ously than ever. 

During the five years ending with 1908, no 
less than seventy-nine new life-insurance 
companies were licensed in various parts of the 
country, with a capitalization exceeding 
$12,750,000, all paid in.. Nor is_ that. all 
that has been taken from the public. in. pro- 
moting these enterprises,.for in nearly every 
case the stock has. been.sold. at an advance of 
from 50 to 200 per cent. In the majority. of 
the proposals now before the public, the chief 
benefit accrues to the promoter. Having 
secured a charter and the cndorsement of a 
number of “prominent citizens,” he enters into 
a contract to place the stock at a given rate of 
commission, and then sends his agents through- 
out the territory to interest the general public. 

As a company must have in cash the amount 
of capital it claims before it can be licensed, it 
follows that the. promoter’s commission. can 
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only be obtained by selling the stock at a pre- 
mium. If the par value of the shares is fixed 
at $100, and a premium of 50 per cent., the 
promoter with a 25 per cent. commission for 
placing the stock gets $37.50, which sum never 
goes into the treasury of the life-insurance 
company, and therefore does not conduce to 
its strength. In most cases, subscriptions are 
taken for the stock to be paid for in instal- 
ments, and some promoters have collected 
their entire commission out of the first instal- 
ment paid; so that, while the amounts of sub- 
scribed and paid-in capital looked very large, 
in reality the company itself had nothing like 
the total amount on hand. Yet, before the 
investors could be satisfied, the company 
would have to earn, with its limited capital, 
dividends on all that they had paid, although 
25 per cent. or 50 per cent. of that had never 
reached the company’s treasury. 

But, in spite of this and the fundamental 
fact that no life-insurance company can earn 
very much until after it has secured a large 
number of policyholders, and secured them at 
a low cost (which it is hard for a new company 
to do), the stock-sellers still do a thriving busi- 
ness — for the mainstay of their argument is 
not the analysis of their own offers but a 
reference to the profits of the old-established 
companies. What such_ references are 
worth, the following account of two companies 
will show: 

One company, which always appears in this 
connection, now has a capitalization of 
$2,000,000, upon which it pays an annual divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. According to its sworn 
statement to the insurance department, it 
has declared stock dividends to its policy- 
holders of $1,587,400, so that the amount 
contributed by stockholders was $412,600, 
although the claim is frequently made that less 
than $100,000 was ever paid inin cash. That 
company was organized thirty-four years ago 
to write a branch of insurance which was then 
entirely unknown in this country. It had no 
experience to go by but had to grope its way 
along to make sure that it could safely pay the 
benefits which its policies promised for the 
premium charged. In those early days the 
stockholders were called upon from time to 
time to contribute money to keep the com- 
pany solvent, and when it was finally found 
that the plan of operation was not only feasible 
but successful, and that the company was 
firmly established financially, those con- 
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tributions were capitalized and stock was 
issued for their value. 

About twelve years ago, attracted by the 
success of the pioneer, another company was 
organized to do a similar kind of business. 
Thus far it has not only failed to pay a dividend 
but its stockholders have each year been called 
upon to contribute large sums (altogether more 
than $1,000,000, besides the original capital) 
to maintain its solvency. This company finds 
it a much more difficult undertaking to estab- 
lish itself than did the pioneer, for the reason 
that it must meet the competition of experienced 
companies and give similar benefits, thereby 
reducing the margin of profit which was open 
to the older companies. Its stock, therefore, 
does not hold out any great promise of imme- 
diate large returns. 

Life-insurance companies that have been 
established twenty-five or more years are now 
paying dividends on their capital regularly, 
but in very few instances is the rate in excess 
of 7 percent. Those established forty to fifty 
years ago paid substantial dividends to their 
stockholders in the early years, and a few 
still pay from 1o to 16 per cent. per annum, 
but the average dividend on capital paid in 1908 
by all stock companies was less than 6} per 
cent. Of the companies established within 
the last twenty-five years, only three paid 
dividends in the second year of their existence 
(two of which subsequently suspended pay- 
ment for a year), one in its third year, two in 
the fourth year, and one in its fifth year — 
while the others did not pay any dividend 
until they were from eight to eighteen years old. 
Experience, therefore, demonstrates that the 
stock of life-insurance companies cannot be 
depended upon to afford even an immediate 
return in dividends, while the competition to 
give the largest returns to policyholders must 
inevitably operate to keep down the dividends 
on capital to a fair average rate on the invest- 
ment; and of the stock of the well-established 
companies there is little on the market. 

It is well, therefore, to beware of the agent 
who hawks life-insurance stock through the 
country, and he has become so common that 
the insurance commissions of the different 
states, at their recent meeting at Colorado 
Springs, passed a resolution which, in part, 
follows: 

“That in view of the widespread traffic which 
has come into existence in many of the states, con- 
sisting of the sale to the public, through soliciting 
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agents, of the stocks of newly organized or pro- 
jected insurance corporations, or of holding com- 
panies or so-called investment or securities 
companies whose principal assets consist of such 
stocks, and by reason of our peculiar opportunities 
for information upon the subject, we deem it our 
duty to call the attention of the public to 
the following suggestions: The sale of such 
stocks through soliciting agents necessarily in- 
volves a large promotion expense, which must 
come out of the amount invested by the pur- 
chaser and cannot go into the treasury of the 
company for its use and benefit. 

“We fully recognize that new insurance cor- 
porations can be, as they have been and are being, 
organized and conducted so that they will con- 
serve the interests of their patrons, and after 
some years earn fair dividends for their stock- 
holders, and that the formation of such com- 
panies, organized upon sound lines and to be con- 
ducted under proper management, is desirable 
and should be encouraged in many sections, but the 
stock-selling scheme and substantial promotion 
expenses or profits are wholly unnecessary to the 
organization of such companies. . We 
believe that there is no room for any profit to 
be legitimately derived from the organization of 
a new insurance corporation if its stock is sold 
upon such terms as that its purchase is a prudent 
investment or one which would be made by a 
reasonably prudent man who fairly understood its 
nature and import. 

“The representations made by promoters and 
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agents in their efforts to sell such stocks and in the 
literature used by them are in many cases mis- 
leading and deceptive in that they call attention to 
the present value of the stocks of a few successful 
insurance corporations and the dividends earned by 
them, while making no mention of the large num- 
ber of such corporations whose shareholders have 
suffered great losses through their operation. 
While, under the reserve laws that have long been 
in force, the losses to the public through the failure 
of insurance companies to meet their obligations 
have been comparatively small, the lcsses of the 
stockholders of such companies have been many 
and severe. 

“Be it further resolved, that we pledge ourselves 
to put forth our best endeavors in all practicable 
and proper ways to put an end to this traffic, which 
we believe is pernicious and wholly indefensible 
and will result in widespread disappointment and 
financial loss to the public and the serious injury 
and demoralization of the legitimate insurance 
business, doing a special harm to the legitimate 
progress and development of the smaller and 
younger companies. 

‘“‘Be it further resolved, that we recommend the 
passage by the various states of laws requiring that 
the capital stock of all insurance corporations shall 
be fully paid up in cash before a charter is issued, 
and prohibiting the licensing to transact insurance 
business of any corporation hereafter formed if the 
expense of its organization and of placing its stock 
has exceeded 5 per cent. of the total sum contrib- 
uted by its stockholders.” 


THE FLYING WONDERS AT RHEIMS 


7 NHE week of flying-machine contests 
at Rheims, France, late in the sum- 
mer, was a week of wonders. The 

thousands of spectators witnessed a spectacle 

that had never before been seen — six men 
flying around in great circles, with perfect 
control of their machines, even in a breeze 
blowing twenty-five miles an hour. When 
darkness stopped the flights on Sunday, 
the first day, the people trooped back to 
town and discussed their favorites — Blériot, 
who had crossed the Channel; Latham; 

Sommer; Glenn H. Curtiss, the American; 

and many others, for there were in all 

thirty-eight entries at Rheims. On every 
side people talked of the relative merits 
of monoplanes and biplanes as once they 


talked of centre-boards and keels, or now 
talk of automobiles. 

Monday was clear and almost still. Long 
before the dirigible Colonel Renard appeared 
over the plains from Beaux at ten o’clock, 
the fences that lined the field were black 
with people. M. Paulhan, who was in a 
Voisin biplane, trying for the Prix de la 
Champagne, flew 30.7 miles in an hour and 
three minutes. As the crowd watched him 
make his fifth circle, suddenly the 80-horse- 
power monoplane of M. Blériot gave chase, 
overhauled the biplane and, passing beneath 
it, finished the lap before Paulhan reached 
the back stretch, and landed amid thunders 
of applause — for Blériot since the Channel 
flight has been a hero of France. Yet the 
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honors of the day went to the American, 
Glenn H. Curtiss, who made a record for 
one lap — 6.2 miles — of 8 minutes and 35? 
seconds. But he held this record only one 
day; for on the next day, Blériot made a 
lap in 8 minutes and 4? seconds. 


PAULHAN’S SPECTACULAR FLIGHT 


A little-known aviator, only nineteen years 
old, M. Bunau-Varilla, was the first to ascend 
on Tuesday. The wind was blowing about 
fifteen miles an hour and the machine rocked 
like a ship in a heavy sea. M. Paulhan 
followed, saluting President Falliéres as he 
passed the stand. At the farther end of the 
course a train passed beneath him. He 
turned and followed it. Locomotive and 
aeroplane raced back toward the crowd, 
which was now wild with excitement. Grad- 
ually the flying-machine crept up on the train, 
and passed it. High in the air — 350 feet — 
it passed over the grandstand and went up 
the course again, making two more laps 
before landing by a spectacular drop before 
the tribunal. 

On the next day, Wednesday, a heavy 
rain and blustering winds kept the aviators 
in until after three o’clock. M. Paulhan, 
in a biplane, was the first to start. He flew 
steadily round and round the field for six 
times. Then Hubert Latham’s monoplane 
gave chase and together they made the circle, 
racing down the home-stretch under a beauti- 
ful rainbow that spanned the plain. Latham 
stopped, but Paulhan kept on and on —nine, 
ten, eleven circuits, and people began to talk 
of the Wright and Sommer records. On he 
went for the twelfth round; he had been in 
the air 2 hours, 28 minutes, and 36 seconds — 
longer than a man had ever flown before. 
Once more he went round and stopped with 
a record of 81.35 miles flown in 2 hours, 43 
minutes, and 24 seconds. Orville Wright 
had gone 73 miles without a stop, and Roger 
Sommer had stayed in the air 2 hours, 27 
minutes, and 15 seconds. Paulhan had beaten 
them both. 

In the meanwhile Curtiss had tied Blériot’s 
record for one lap. The crowd left the 
Plains of Bethany, trying to adjust their 
minds to the new achievement, but before 
they had fully realized what Paulhan had 
done, his record was beaten; for he held it 
only one day. On Thursday, Hubert Latham, 
who had failed in his efforts to cross the 
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English Channel, started first in nis mono- 
plane. He rose to a great height. Dela- 
grange, flying low, started to overtake him. 
For four miles they raced, and then Dela- 
grange had to descend. A little later Latham 
also came down because of trouble with 
ignition. Ten minutes after landing he was 
away again in another machine, and _ this 
time he did not land until he had covered 
95.01 miles. It took him 2 hours, 18 minutes, 
and 2% seconds. A wind had come up by 
this time. The wings of the monoplane 
fluttered like those of a bird in a heavy 
storm, yet the aviator kept on, and even 
waved his appreciation of the cheering which 
greeted him as he passed over the tribune. 

In its turn, Latham’s triumph lasted only 
a day. A little before half-past four on 
Friday, Henri Farman, in a machine of his 
own design, started in his effort to win the 
Grand Prix de la Champagne. Up to this 
time he had made but a few short flights 
and had attracted little attention. No one 
spoke of Farman, and his start caused no 
excitement. During a part of his flight, 
Sommer and Latham were both in the air. 


THREE AIRSHIPS IN A RACE 


The Boston Transcript’s correspondent wrote: 


“Sommer happened to be leading and both 
Farman and Latham gave chase. A remarkable 
race followed. Farman gradually overhauled 
Sommer, while Latham, flying one hundred feet 
higher than the leaders, approached them rapidly. 
As Farman neared Sommer, who was on the 
same level, he evidently caught the wind of the 
leader’s motor, for his aeroplane dropped and 
almost touched the ground. Then soaring wide, 
and with Latham in his monoplane high above 
the two biplanes, the three machines rounded 
the turn into the stretch in front of the tribunes 
together. It was like a horse race, and a thrill 
of excitement went through the spectators. 
Latham moved rapidly to the front and crossed 
the line first. Farman finished second, and 
Sommer was a bad third. He was thrown out 
of his course by the wind from the propellers 
of the other machines. The crowd broke into 
a frenzy of enthusiasm at this remarkable finish.” 


One by one the others came down. Only 
Farman kept on. He flew low over the ground 
with no spectacular display. He took no 
chances. When he had gone about 50 miles, 
it was noised among the crowd that he had 
gone up with petrol enough for a five hours’ 
flight. All eyes were turned on his machine. 
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Methodically it swung around the circle. 
Darkness came and lanterns were hung on 
the towers that marked the course. The 
aeroplane could no longer be seen. Auto- 
mobiles raced along under the course to see 
if Farman were still in the air, and the crowd 
waited. At 7:30, the judges announced that 
the official timing ceased under the rules. 
Still Farman was in the air. Still the crowd 
waited. Ten minutes more and the wings 
of the aeroplane appeared out of the darkness 
and stopped in front of the tribunal! 

Hundreds of people vaulted the fence and 
rushed to greet the winner, for he had gone 
118 miles [111.78 miles by 7:30] and won the 
Grand Prix de la Champagne. 

Weak from the strain of his long journey 
and the cold, he was borne by the crowd 
to the Presidential tribune, where he was 
thanked in the name of the French Govern- 
ment by M. Millerand, the Minister of Public 
Works. 

The next day came the race for the Inter- 
national . Trophy — the Gordon-Bennett Cup 
—for the aeroplane which made the fastest 
time over a 20-kilometre (12.41 miles) course. 
The weather was perfect. A slight haze 
hung over the plain but the flags hung limp 
from their poles. By ten o’clock all was 
bustle in the aeroplane sheds. At t1o:11, 
Curtiss suddenly decided to make a trial. 
His machine was run out of the shed and 
he climbed into his seat. He rose to about 
forty-five feet in the air and crossed the 
starting-line at a terrific pace. Cutting close 
to the corners, he maintained this height 
until he neared the finish, when he shot down 
to get the advantage of gravity and crossed 
the line hardly twelve feet above the ground. 
As he landed, the white ball was raised to 
show that another record had been broken. 
It was the fastest lap made—7 minutes 
and 554 seconds. 


CURTISS WINS THE CUP 


Immediately he got ready to try for the 
International Cup. ‘This time he rose higher 
to escape the turbulent air currents. near 
the ground. As he approached each turn 
he rose a little more and swept around on 
the down-grade. His first lap took 7 minutes 
57% seconds. Then he let out his motor 
to its full capacity and came home at a rate 
of almost fifty miles an hour, shooting down 
from a height of about 100 feet on the finish- 
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His time was 15 minutes and 50% 
As the day wore on Blériot, Lefebvre 
(in a Wright machine), and Latham all 


line. 
seconds. 


made trials but none were successful. The 
contest was to end at 5:30. A few minutes 
after 5:00 Blériot and Latham again crossed 
the line in quick succession to make their 
last effort for the International Cup. Blériot, 
going much faster than Latham, made his 
first lap faster than Curtiss and the French 
crowd was wild with delight; but his speed 
decreased on the second lap and he failed 
to equal the American’s time. 


A CLOSING DAY OF RECORDS 


The three-lap speed contest was the great 
race of the last day. It was a day of excite- 
ment and surprises. First Blériot, in his 
80-horse-power monoplane, met with an 
accident. As he turned the first corner, 
his motor stopped. The machine turned 
over and over, the tank exploded, and the 
monoplane caught fire. Blériot escaped with 
burns on his face and hands. 

Then Curtiss tried. He made three laps 
in 24 minutes and 15 seconds. Latham 
followed and made the flight in 27 minutes, 
57% seconds. Both had been penalized for 
not starting on previous days; but although 
Curtiss’s penalty was twice Latham’s, he 
still had a safe margin. 

But Latham was not so easily beaten. He 
brought out another machine and this time 
made the flight in 25 minutes and 184 seconds. 
With the penalties counted, this gave Latham 
the race. The American, not to be outdone, 
started again. He went up higher than 
ever before, opened the throttle wide, and 
let the machine go its best. The first lap 
he made in 7 minutes and 492 seconds. His 
time at the end of the second lap was 15 
minutes and 374 seconds, and the world’s 
record at the end of the third lap was 23 
minutes and 29% seconds. Again the Ameri- 
can in his biplane had won. 

In the meanwhile, Farman won the pas- 
senger-carrying contest, and the last picture 
which the wonder-filled thousands carried 
away from Rheims was of plucky but ill- 
fated Hubert Latham sailing in his winged 
skiff into the night 490 feet above the earth — 
higher than any man has ever flown by his 
own effort before. In the dark he crossed 
the face of the full-moon and the wings of 
his machine were silhouetted for a moment, 
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and then climbed like a tiny speck above 
its rim. The records made at Rheims were: 


Longest flight . . Farman—111.78 miles 
One-lap speed (1okilometers) Blériot—7 m. 474s. 
Two-lap speed Intern’t’] Cup Curtiss—r15 m. 50¢s. 
Three-lap speed . Curtiss—23 m. 294s. 
Passenger-carrying contest 

Two passengers, one lap . Farman—1o m. 39s. 
Height flight . . Latham—4go feet. 


II 


The men who have made these records 
are of various occupations and tempera- 
ments. One was trained in mechanical 
science at a famous school, another was 
a self-made mechanic, and a third was 
a thoroughgoing sportsman who had studied 
to be a painter. 

M. Blériot went to the famous French 
scientific school, L’Ecole Centrale, and after 
graduation became well known as a manu- 
facturer of automobile accessories. For the 
last nine years he has been building aeroplanes. 
He began in 1900 with a flapping-wing machine, 
but it was a failure. In 1907 he made a flight 
with his Blériot VII., the first successful mono- 
plane ever built. In 1908 he made a circle 
without stopping and a cross-country flight 
from Toury to Artenay. He won the Prix des 
Voyages on July 13th, flying from Etampes 
to Chevelly, and twelve days later crossed the 
Channel. His success is the result of long and 
consistent endeavor. 

Hubert Latham, on the other hand, has been 
prominent as an aviator only during the last 
four months. He is a graduate of Oxford 
but his father was a naturalized Frenchman. 
His first aeronautical experience was as com- 
panion to his cousin, M. Jacques Faure, the 
famous balloonist, on his trip from London to 
Paris by balloon in six and a half hours, the 
fastest time ever made by man for such a 
distance. As an aviator, Latham made two 
attempts, one of which was very nearly 
successful, to cross the English Channel in 
an attempt to win the Daily Mail Prize of 
$10,000 for the Antoinette Company, whose 
machine he flies. 

Mr. Henri Farman is likewise of English 
parentage. He attended the Beaux-Arts but 
bicycling and automobiling became his main 
interests. In 1907 he bought the second 
biplane built by the Voisin Brothers and made 
several successful flights. 

He won the Deutsch-Archdeacon Prize 
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offered to the first machine to fly one kilo- 
metre in a complete circle, on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1908, and the Armengand prize for the first 
flight of a quarter of an hour on the 6th of 
July, 1908, remaining in the air for 20 min. 
20 sec. on this occasion. On the 30th of 
October of the same year he made the first 
flight ever made from town to town, from Bouy 
to Rheims; he is now a builder of aeroplanes 
after his own design and is making his trials 
at Chalons. Mr. Farman has been very 
successful with his pupils; Mr. Roger Sommer 
with only two months’ practice having held the 
world’s record for endurance of 2 hrs. 27 min. 
15 sec. until broken by Mr. Farman. 

Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss, the only American 
competitor at Rheims, until lately was a 
motor-cycle manufacturer of Buffalo, N. Y. He 
built one of the first of these machines in this 
country, making all the parts including the 
motor himself. On his latest motor-cycle, a 
40-horse power machine with an eight-cylinder, 
air-cooled engine, he went a mile in 26.6 
seconds, the fastest time ever made by a human 
being. When Dr. Bell organized the Aerial 
Experiment Association at Hammondsport, 
Curtiss was made Director of Experiments. He 
made his first flight in the June Bug, in 1908 
and won the Scientific American Prize. This 
year he built the Gold Bug, with which he 
made practice flights at Mineola before 
going to Rheims. 


III 


The week at Rheims proved before 300,000 
people who went to the plains of Bethany that 
many people can fly on many kinds of machines. 
Aviation is no longer an experiment. It is a 
sport. In a little while we may expect to see 
its utilitarian side appear. Races and meets 
and aviation marathons will be common, and 
we may also expect to see flying-machines in 
the next army manceuvres, on rural delivery 
routes, taking tourists up Pike’s Peak, and on 
similar missions, for man is no longer confined 
to the ground. In 1904, five years ago, THE 
Worip’s Work printed an account of one of 
the first trans-continental trips in an automo- 
bile. It was then considered a great feat, 
though automobiles had been on the market 
for some time. The flying-machine is coming 
quicker. No such meet as Rheims took place 
in the early history of the automobile, and we 
may expect in a few years the trans-continen- 
tal flight. And this progress has not been 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE 


attended with more danger than the develop- 
meni of the automobile. Lieutenant Selfridge 
was killed at Fort Myer; and since the Rheims 
meet Lefebvre, one of the contestants, had a 
fatal accident. But at the meet itself, 
where more than 1,000 flights were made, 
no one was seriously injured. 

The following prophecies were made to a 
representative of the New York Times, by 
Mr. Curtiss, Mr. Blériot, and Mr. Latham: 


“Look at what has been done within five years 
by a handful of inventors. Every village in 
America to-day has its expert mechanic or engi- 
neer who is thinking and experimenting, day and 
night. How long do you suppose it will be be- 
fore new surprises will be spring? The principles 
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are clear, and it is now merely a matter of aug- 
menting and economizing energy and applying it to 
the best advantage. The public wouldn’t believe 
us if we told what is possible at this moment.” 

“The problem immediately before us is the in- 
crease of power with the least possible increase in 
weight. We have not done— not by any means 
done — what is within our present capabilities.” 

“But what I am saying is that the next step 
in the development of the air machine is the 
making its management so easy that anybody can 
step into the car, pull a lever or push a button, 
and start off. When you get many men in all 
walks of life travelling in the air, even on small 
machines, you may expect anything in the way of 
development. I think the widened use of the one- 
man machine will come first; then the evolution of 
the ocean-crossing monster of the air.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
NORTH POLE 


COMMANDER PEARY’S FIRST ACCOUNT 


[Note. — On September oth, Commander Peary telegraphed to the New York Times, from 
Battle Harbor, Labrador, the following brief account of his journey to the North Pole, which 
is here re-published by permission of the Times.—TuHE Eprrors.] 

Copyright, 1909, by the New York Times Company 


of my voyage to the North Pole, 
which 
written: 

Summary of North Polar Expedition of the 
Peary Arctic Club: The steamer Roosevelt 
left New York on July 6, 1908; left Sydney 
on July 17; arrived at Cape York, Greenland, 
August 1; left Etah, Greenland, August 8; 
arrived Cape Sheridan, at Grantland, Septem- 
ber 1; wintered at Cape Sheridan. 

The sledge expedition left the Roosevelt 
February 15, 1909, and started for the North. 
Arrived at Cape Columbia March 1; passed 
British record March 2; delayed by open water 
March 2 and 3; held up by open water March 
4 to 11; crossed the 84th parallel March 11; 
encountered open lead March 15; crossed 
85th parallel March 18; crossed 86th parallel 
March 23; encountered open lead March 23; 


I AM sending you a brief summary 


is to be printed exactly as 


passed Norwegian record March 23; passed 
Italian record March 24; encountered open 
lead March 26; crossed 87th parallel March 
27; passed American record March 28; 
encountered open lead March 28; held up by 
open water March 29; crossed 88th parallel 
April 2; crossed 89th parallel April 4; North 
Pole April 6. 

All returning left North Pole April 7; reached 
Cape Columbia April 23; arriving on board 
Roosevelt April 27. 

The Roosevelt left Cape Sheridan July 18; 
passed Cape Sabine August 8; left Cape York 
August 26; arrived at Indian Harbor with all 
members of expedition returning in good 
health, except Professor Ross G. Marvin, 
unfortunately drowned April 10, when forty- 
five miles north of Cape Columbia, returning 
from 86° North Latitude in command of the 
supporting party. ROBERT E. PEARY, 











DR. COOK’S FIRST REPORT 


[NoteE.—On September 1st, Dr. Frederick A. Cook cabled to the New.York Herald, from 
Lerwick, Shetland Isles, the following report, which is here re-published by permission of the 


New York Herald. —TuHeE EpitTors.] 


(Copyrighted in America and Europe, 1909, by the New York Herald. All rights reserved.) 


and frost, we have at last succeeded 

in reaching the North Pole. A new 
highway, with an interesting strip of animated 
nature, has been explored; and big game 
haunts were located which will delight the 
sportsman and extend the Eskimo horizon. 
Land has been discovered upon which rest the 
earth’s northernmost rocks, and a triangle 
of 30,000 square miles has been cut out of the 
terrestrial unknown. ; 

The expedition was the outcome of a sum- 
mer cruise in Arctic seas. The yacht Bradley 
arrived at the limits of navigation in Smith 
Sound late in August, 1907. Here conditions 
were found favorable to launch a venture for 
the Pole. Mr. John R. Bradley liberally 
supplied from the yacht suitable provisions for 
local use, and my own equipment for emer- 
gencies served well for every purpose of Arctic 
travel. Many Eskimos had gathered on the 
Greenland shores at Annootok for the winter 
bear-hunt. Immense catches of meat had been 
gathered, and about the camp were plenty of 
strong dogs. 

The combination was lucky, for there was 
good material for an equipment, expert help, 
and an efficient motor force, and all that was 
required was conveniently arranged at a point 
only seven hundred miles from the boreal centre. 

A house and workship was built of packing- 
boxes. The willing hands of this northern- 
most tribe of 250 people were set to the prob- 
lem of devising a suitable outfit, and before the 
end of the long winter night we were ready for 
the enterprise. Plans were matured to force 
a new route over Grinnell Land and northward 
along its west coast out on the polar sea. 

Soon after the polar midnight the campaign 
opened. A few.. scouting parties were sent 
over to the American shores to explore a way 
and to seek game haunts. Their mission was 
only partly successful because storms darkened 
the January moon. 


\ FTER a prolonged fight against famine 


At sunrise of 1908 (February 19), the main 
expedition embarked for the Pole. Eleven 
men and 103 dogs, drawing eleven heavily 
loaded sledges, left the Greenland shore and 
pushed westward over the troubled ice of Smith 
Sound. The gloom of the long night was 
relieved by only a few hours of daylight. The 
chill of winter was felt at its worst. As we 
crossed the heights of Ellesmere Sound to the 
Pacific slope, the temperature sank to 83 degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit. Several dogs were 
frozen and the men suffered severely, but we 
soon found game trails, along which an easy 
way was forced through Nansen Sound to the 
land’s end. 

In this march were procured ror musk-oxen, 
seven bears, and 335 hares, and then we pushed 
out into the polar sea from the southern point 
of Heiberg Island. On March 18th, six 
Eskimos returned from here, with four men 
and forty-six dogs, moving supplies for eighty 
days. 

The crossing of the circumpolar pack was 
begun three days later. Two other Eskimos 
forming the last supporting party returned. 
The trains had now been reduced by the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Etukishook and Ahwelab, 
the two best men, and twenty-six dogs were 
packed for the final dash. There was before 
us an unknown line of 460 miles to our goal. 


THE TORTURE OF THE COLD 


The big lead which separated the land-ice 
from the central pack was crossed with little 
delay. Low temperature and persistent winds 
made life a torture; but, cooped in snow houses, 
eating dried beef and tallow, and drinking hot 
tea, some animal comforts were occasionally 
to be gained. For several days after the sight 
of known land was lost, the overcast skies pre- 
vented an accurate determination of position. 

On March 3oth the horizon was _ partly 
cleared of its smoky agitation, and over the 
western mist was discovered a new land. The 
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observations gave our position latitude 84 
degrees, 47 minutes, longitude 86 degrees, 36 
minutes. The urgent need of rapid advance 
did not permit a detour to explore the coast. 

Here were seen the last signs of solid earth. 
Beyond there was nothing stable, and even on 
scaling nothing was noted to mark the terres- 
tial polar solidity. We advanced steadily over 
the monotony of a moving sea of ice. 


BEYOND THE RANGE OF LIFE 


We now found ourselves beyond the range 
of all life. Neither the footprints of bears nor 
the blow-holes of seals were detected. Even 
the microscopic creatures of the deep were no 
longer under us. ‘The maddening influence of 
the shifting desert of frost became almost 
unendurable in the daily routine. The surface 
of the pack offered less and less trouble. The 
weather improved, but still there remained a 
light, life-sapping wind which drove despair 
to its lowest recess. 

Under the lash of duty, however, interest was 
forced, while the merciless drive of extreme 
cold enforced physical action. ‘Thus, day after 
day, the weary legs were spread over big dis- 
tances. The incidents and the positions were 
recorded, but the adventure was promptly for- 
gotten in the mental bleach of the next day’s 
effort. 

The night of April 7th was made notable by 
the rising of the sun at midnight over the north- 
ern ice. Sunburns and frost-bites were now 
recorded on the same day, but the double days 
of glitter infused quite an incentive into our 
life of shivers. Observations on April 8th 
placed our camp at latitude 86 degrees, 36 sec- 
onds, longitude 94 degrees, 2 seconds. 

In spite of what seemed like long marches, 
we had advanced but a little more than one 
hundred miles in nine days. Much of our hard 
work was lost in circuitous twists around 
troublesome pressure lines and high, irregular 
fields of very old ice. The drift, too, was driv- 
ing eastward with sufficient force to give some 
anxiety, though we were still equal to about 
fifteen miles daily. The extended marches and 
the long hours of travel with which fortune had 
favored us earlier were no longer possible. 

We were now about two hundred miles 
from the Pole, and the sled-loads were reduced. 
One dog after another had gone into the 
stomachs of his hungry survivors until the 
teams were considerably reduced, but there 
seemed to remain a sufficient balance of man 
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and brute to push along into the heart of the 
mystery to which we had set ourselves. 
Beyond the eighty-sixth parallel the ice- 
fields became more extensive and _ heavier, 
the crevices fewer and less troublesome, with 
little or no crushed ice thrown up as barriers. 
From the eighty-seventh to the eighty- 
eighth, much to our surprise, was the indication 
of land-ice. For two days we traveled over 
ice which resembled a glacial surface. The 
usual sea-ice lines of demarkation were absent 
and there were no hummocks or deep crevices. 
There was, however, no perceptible elevation 
and no positive sign of land or sea. 
Observations on the 14th gave latitude 88 
degrees, 21 minutes, and longitude g5 degrees, 
52 minutes. We were now less than one hun- 
dred miles from the Pole. The pack was here 
more active, but the temperature remained 
below 40, quickly cementing together the new 
crevices. Young ice spread on the narrow 
spaces of open water so rapidly that little delay 
was caused in crossing from one field to another. 


NEARING THE GREAT GOAL 


The time had now arrived to muster energy 
for the last series of efforts. In the enforced 
effort every human strand was strained, and at 
camping time there was no longer sufficient 
energy to erect a snow shelter, though the 
temperature was still very low. 

The silk tent was pressed into service, and 
the change proved agreeable. It encouraged 
a more careful scrutiny of the strange world 
into which fate had pressed us. Signs of land 
were still seen every day, but they were decep- 
tive illusions or a mere flight of fancy. It 
seemed that something must cross the horizon 
to mark the important area into which we were 
pushing. 

When the sun was low, the eye ran over the 
moving plains of color to dancing horizons. 
The mirages turned things topsy-turvy. In- 
verted mountains and queer objects ever rose 
and fell in shrouds of mystery, but all of this 
was due to the atmospheric magic of the mid- 
night sun. 

Slowly but surely we neared the turning 
point. Good astronomical observations were 
daily procured to fix the advancing stages. 
The ice steadily improved, but still there 
was a depressing monotony of scene, and 
life had no pleasures, no spiritual recreation, 
nothing to relieve the steady physical drag of 
chronic fatigue. But there came an end to 
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this as to all things. On April 21st the first 
corrected altitude of the sun gave 89 degrees, 
59 minutes, 45 seconds. 

The Pole, tierefore, was in sight! 

We advanccd the fourteen seconds, made 
supplementary observations, and prepared to 
stay long enough to permit a double round of 
observations. Etukishook and Ahwelab were 
told that we had reached the “Neig Nail” and 
they sought to celebrate with savage joy. 


THE POLE A LIFELESS SPOT 


At last we had pierced the boreal centre, 
and the flag had been raised to the coveted 
breezes of the North Pole. The day was 
April 21, 1908. The sun indicated local noon, 
but time was a negative problem, for here all 
meridians meet. With a step it was possible to 
go from one part of the globe to the opposite 
side. From the hour of midnight to that of 
midday the latitude was go, the temperature 
38, and the barometer 29.83. North, east 
and west had vanished. It was south in every 
direction, but the compass, pointing to the 
magnetic pole, was as useful as ever. 

Though overjoyed with the success of the 
conquest, our spirits began to descend on the 
following day. After all the observations 
had been taken, with a careful study of the 
local conditions, a sense of intense loneliness 
came with the further scrutiny of the horizon. 

What a cheerless spot'to have aroused the 
ambition of man for so many ages! An end- 
less field of purple snows. No life. No land. 
No spot to relieve the monotony of frost. We 
were the only pulsating creatures in a dead 
world of ice. 

We turned our backs to the Pole on April 23d 
and began the long return march. Counting 
on a continued easterly drift, the course was 
forced further west. With fair weather, good 
ice, and the inspiration of the home-run, long 
distances were at first quickly covered. Below 
the eighty-seventh parallel the character of the 
ice changed very much, and it became evident 
that the season was advancing rapidly. With 
a good deal of anxiety, we watched the daily 
reduction of the food supply. 

It now became evident that the crucial stage 
of the campaign was to be transferred from the 
taking of the Pole to a final battle for life 
against famine and frost. The clear blue of 
the skies changed to a steady, dismal gray. 
Several days of icy despair followed each other 
in rapid succession. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE 


With starvation as the alternative, we could 
not wait for better weather. Some advance 
was made nearly every day, but the cost of the 
desperate effort pressed life to the verge of 
extinction. On May 24th the sky cleared long 
enough to give us a set of observations. We 
had reached the eighty-fourth parallel, near the 
ninety-seventh meridian. The ice was much 
broken and drifted eastward, leaving many 
Open spaces of water. 


THE PERIL OF STARVATION 


There remained on our sleds scarcely enough 
food to reach our caches on Nansen Sound, 
unless we averaged fifteen miles daily. With 
the disrupted “lalack’’ and reduced strength, 
we were hardly equal to ten miles daily. Try- 
ing to make the best of our hard lot, a straight 
course was set for the musk-ox lands of the 
inner crossing. At the eighty-third parallel 
we found ourselves to the west of a large 
tract, extending southward. ‘The ice changed 
to small fields, the temperature rose to zero, 
and a persistent mist obscured the heavens. 

The events of the following day were pressed 
into desperate action. With a few lines on 
paper to register the life of suffering, the food 
for man and dog was reduced to a three- 
quarter ration, while the difficulties of ice travel 
rose to disheartening heights. 

At the end of a struggle of twenty days 
through thick fog, the sky cleared and we found 
ourselves far down in Crown-Prince Gustav 
Sea, with open water and impossible small 
ice as a barrier between us and Heiberg Island. 
In the next few days bears came along as life- 
savers. ‘The empty stomachs were filled, and 
the horizon, for a time, was cleared of trouble. 
With the return to Annootok rendered diffi- 
cult by the unfortunate westerly drift, we now 
sought to follow the ice movement south to 
Lancaster Sound, where we hoped to reach 
a Scottish whaler. Early in July further south- 
ward progress became impossible, and in quest 
of food we crossed the Firth of Devon into 
Jones Sound. 

The dogs were here given the freedom of 
their wolf-propensities, and by folding boat 
and sled, we tried to reach Baffin’s Bay. With 
but an occasional bird to eat and a long line of 
misfortune, we pushed eastward until the 
frost of early September stopped progress. 
With neither food, fuel, nor ammunition, we 
were forced to wrest winter supplies from what 
seemed at first like a lifeless desert. Pressed 
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by hunger, new implements were shaped, and 
Cape Sparbo was picked as a likely place to 
find life. Game was located with the bow 
and arrow, the line, the lance, and the knife. 
The musk-ox, bear, and wolves yielded meat, 
skins, and fat! An underground den was 
prepared, and we remained until sunrise 
of 1909. 


HOW I GOT WELL 
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On February 18th the start was made for 
Annootok. With a newly prepared equip- 
ment, the Greenland shores were reached on 
April 15th. Here we were greeted by Harry 
Whitney and an anxious group of Eskimo 
friends. To facilitate an early return I moved 
southward to the Danish settlement and reached 
Upernavik on May 21, 1909. 


HOW I GOT WELL 


MY CAREER 


NIPPED IN THE BUD BY TUBERCULO- 


SIS— MY CHASE FOR A CURE AND HOW I FOUND IT 


BY 
THE PATIENT 


ago that I stopped in at the office of 
my doctor, in New York City, and was 
handed the following report: 


[ WAS considerably more than a year 


“‘Sputum for Tubercle Bacilli. 
“Result of Examination: Tubercle bacilli were 
present in large numbers, an average of seventy per 
field being found.” 


It is now some months since I was discharged 
from the sanatorium a complete and absolute 
“cure.” The story of the interim ought to be 
worth the telling, for my experiences may be 
of help to some other poor fellow who gets the 
same rude shock which I got. 

It seems to me a strange thing that of all 
that is being written and has been written of 
tuberculosis, the patient himself has had noth- 
ing whatever to say, though he is the one who 
knows most after he has gone through the trial 
of getting well. In my own case, when I 
learned that I had been stricken, I determined 
to find out what others had done who had 
gotten well. I had known in my own experi- 
ence many consumptives who had meekly sat 
down and coughed themselves into their graves. 
But I determined not to submit without a fight, 
for I knew tuberculosis could be cured if only 
the proper methods were followed. But the 
trouble was to find out how — just how — others 
had succeeded. I wanted to know what they 
did, where they went, what method they fol- 
lowed, what experience they had, and I wanted 
to know it all in a personal way. 





I searched the magazine indexes of the 
libraries and the book shops of New York City. 
But I could find nothing — nothing to tell me of 
the country I should go to, of the conditions 
I should find there, of how I should prepare for 
them, or — and this was the constant wonder — 
what I should do when I got there. It was 
then that I resolved that if the time ever came 
when I could do so, I would give someone 
else the benefit of my experience. And now, 
as I sit by my window in this city of Denver, 
and look out on the glorious sunshine all about 
and the wonderful range of snow-covered 
mountains away in the distance, I feel a great 
joy in the realization that I have once more 
returned to normal life. The time has come 
when I can carry out my resolution. 


THE SENTENCE OF DEATH 


It was with a flood of conflicting emotions 
that I learned that I was a tubercular invalid. 
I had always been considered by my friends 
as an exceptionally vigorous and healthy man. 
I was somewhat over six feet in height, weighed 
185 pounds, and was twenty-three years 
of age. I had recently graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania, where I had been 
for four years at the hardest kind of ath- 
letic training, which had put me on both the 
University football team and the ’Varsity 
crew. Previous to my college career, I had 
always lived on a big farm in western Penn- 
sylvania, and had led the vigorous, healthy, 
out-of-door life which the average country 
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boy knows and loves. It had always seemed 
to me that, considering the life which I had led 
and the physique which nature had given me, 
it was impossible that I could ever be a con- 
sumptive at any time of my life. 

Even when I learned the news I was appar- 
ently in the best of health,save for a “‘cold”’ 
in my throat, which would not go away, and 
which made me hoarse at times. I had been 
living for the greater part of a year in one of 
the Settlement Houses of the great metropolis 
and was busily engaged in the study of law at 
Columbia University. I was apparently in 
such perfect health that my friends scoffed 
at the idea of my being ‘‘a lunger.” And, 
looking back now, it does seem strange that I 
should break down, while so many of those who 
seemed so much fitter for the réle of a con- 
sumptive than myself are still in the best of 
health. 

I shall never be able to explain to my own 
satisfaction just how it happened that I should 
be attacked. The doctors have told me that 
it was due to the sudden change in my mode 
of life, from the heavy strain of intercollegiate 
athletics to a life quite sedentary and without 
bodily exercise — but I am not sure that that 
is the explanation. From the increased experi- 
ence that came I learned many things and 
cast aside many preconceived notions; and 
one of the chief of my lessons was that size of 
body and the outward appearance have very 
little to do with one’s getting tuberculosis. 
Contracting the disease is an accident — as 
much of an accident and as difficult to foresee 
as that of being caught in a railroad wreck. 
The big man can avoid it no better than his 
smaller brother, if he happens to be in a cer- 
tain environment and in a certain stage of 
physical health. 

However, I knew by the surest proof pos- 
sible — the microscopic examination — that 
I was afflicted and I must face the situation. 
It is enough to say that under the circum- 
stances a fellow could hardly help having some 
regrets and wishing that fate were otherwise. 
However much I might reason myself into the 
belief that consumption is curable, I could 
not entirely banish the conviction which I 
had always had from childhood, that it is 
in fact incurable. With such a prospect 
at twenty-three a man cannot but feel that 
he is being cheated out of his birthright; 
his experience in life is only beginning and 
all the years of preparation and trying-out 
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which have gone before are destined to come 
to nothing. 
A RAY OF HOPE 


The doctor was definite and absolute: ‘‘Go 
to Colorado or Arizona, and stay two years after 
all signs of the disease have disappeared.” 
There it was before me as clear as day — com- 
plete disruption from every hope and plan 
which I had ever made, banishment from all 
my friends, relinquishment of all ambition, 
to live in a far-away country where every- 
thing was new and the possibilities of com- 
fort remote. Such a giving up of the prospects 
of life is a keener disappointment than any- 
one can know until he has experienced it. 

I had been to the best specialists I could 
find in New York and Philadelphia, and they 
had all told me the same thing — ‘‘Go West”’ 
— but none of them had told me of a specific 
place to go to, or of a specific routine to follow. 
I had no means of deciding on what particular 
spot in the West I would goto. They told me 
that my case was light and the climate would 
cure me quickly and thoroughly, and made 
me actually believe that I could make the 
journey a sort of vacation. 

I was to have my choice of a goodly terri- 
tory — any place in Colorado, or New Mexico, 
or Arizona, or the western half of Texas; even 
Wyoming or California would ‘do about as 
well.” I was to do whatever I liked — 
“ranch it,” “rough it,” ‘boarding-house it,” 
live in the town or the country or the wilder- 
ness, work or stay idle, or go to a sanatorium. 
“Tt doesn’t matter much,”’ were the doctor’s 
words; ‘“‘you are such a good case that the 
climate out there will cure you whatever you do, 
or wherever you go.” 

I felt it incumbent on me to support myself 
and relieve my family of the burden while I 
was getting well. I thought of working on a 
ranch and of the good sport it would be to live 
as a cowboy; I thought of teaching, of office 
work, and various other kinds of work. But 
I did not work, and I hope to convince those 
who read this that a consumptive cannot work 
and get well at the same time. 

And so, in complete ignorance of the country 
to which I was going, with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of my disease or of its treatment, totally 
in the dark as to what I should do to recover, 
and (like every victim) firm in the conviction 
that I was a light case and would soon get 
better, I set out for the Land-of-the-Well- 
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Country. My own conceptions in the matter, 
together with the impatient advice of the 
doctors to get away at once, had led me to 
believe that the climate of the Well-Country 
was a positive cure-all, and that each day spent 
in the atmosphere of the East was injurious, 
no matter what care I took of myself. And 
the advice of my friends at the time proves to 
me that this erroneous belief is a common one. 


THREE MONTHS LOST IN EL PASO 


I had heard in a vague way of the extreme 
dryness of the air of the region around El 
Paso and the general excellence of that coun- 
try as a health resort, so that I decided to stop 
there until I had learned something definite 
about the country and the methods of getting 
well. It was in the early morning of the first 
day of June that I landed in El Paso, and 
my first impression of that town-built-upon-a- 
desert remains strongly fixed in mind. I went 
to a hotel, and the next day sought out a board- 
ing house. I found the city full of boarding- 
houses of every description; having every 
appearance of good health I was not questioned. 
The influence of the health-seeker was every- 
where evident, and the final argument would 
usually be: ‘“‘We have our own fresh eggs and 
milk, and we can arrange to let you sleep on 
the porch.” I found that everybody took it 
for granted that one who had come to that 
country had come for his health, and as long 
as he was able to get about like a well person 
he was welcome. It was only the man on the 
stretcher, or he who proclaimed his disease 
by his loud and racking cough, who found it 
hard to get a place. I had the impression that 
being a health-seeker in itself was a bar to most 
of the establishments in the health-resort towns, 
but I found the contrary to be true. A few 
places had “no-health-seekers” signs, but 
in the majority the invalid was welcome, if 
he did not ask for special favors and was not 
too sick. 

I took up my abode in my new home and 
firmly resolved to chase the cure as best I knew. 
I knew nothing of the necessity for abstaining 
from hard physical exercise, and I believe 
that no one could have convinced me by any 
process of reasoning that rest was necessary 
in my own case. Compelled to avoid talk- 
ing, because of my hoarseness, I had little 
intercourse with the people about me. I 
could not endure the monotony and the close- 
ness of my room, so I spent every day in wan- 
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dering about the city or sitting on the benches 
among the little mulberry trees of the park. 
I used to go for long walks over the barren, 
rocky hills which surround the city, and 
ramble among the Mexican hovels which are 
scattered about in groups of a dozen or more, 
for I was interested in observing the life of 
the people. With scarcely more than a half- 
hour’s walk from the city, I could lose myself 
in a desert as wild and as barren as the Sahara, 
so I found much to interest me. But it was 
hot, dusty business, for I had reached the 
city at the hottest and dustiest period of the 
year. Through a friend I secured the entrée 
to the Men’s Club, and spent there a large 
part of time which would otherwise have been 
heavy on my hands. 

It was not long before I realized that I was 
not in the proper surroundings, and I began 
to look for something else. I had letters 
to the managers of ranches in various parts of 
the Southwest, but when I learned the condi- 
tions and ways of life on the average ranch I 
began to doubt if it were wise for me to go 
there. And so I stayed on, living as favor- 
able a life as I knew, but gradually becoming 
convinced that I was not on the right track. 
I don’t know whether I was less inclined 
to be satisfied than the average person would 
have been, but at any rate I began to grow 
dissatisfied with the results of the climate, 
when an event happened which taught me 
that I could not take care of myself and 
that the proper place for me was at a san- 
atorium. : 

I had been invited by a friend to spend a 
week or more in a mountain town in Mexico; 
being, as I supposed, in perfect physical 
condition and having the consent of a doc- 
tor who said the trip would do me good, I 
went, and for more than a week we lived in a 
hot, dry, stifling Mormon colony. While 
there we were invited to go for a ride — the 
first ride I had taken in years. When I got 
off that scrubby, short-gaited mule in the 
evening after a twenty-mile ride, I felt as if 
my entire anatomy were churned into one 
solid mass. I came back from the ride with 
a fever, the first I had ever had, and a raging 
headache. With a great deal of suffering, 
I made my way over the mountains to the 
railroad station, where I slept on the porch of 
a Mexican “shack,” and took the train for 
El Paso the next morning. My suffering 
throughout the long day’s ride to El Paso was 
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intense, for I was just at the climax of what 
I afterward learned to be a severe tubercular 
reaction. After more than three weeks in bed, 
part of the time with a temperature of 104 
degrees, I was able once more to get about. 

I had been over three months in the Well 


Country, and I found myself a real invalid . 


after the first real sickness I had known. I 
determined that a radical change was neces- 
sary. The doctors whom I had consulted 
in El Paso had not encouraged me to go to 
an institution, but I determined to find out 
for myself what virtue there was in the sana- 
torium treatment. I went directly to a sana- 
torium at Silver City, New Mexico, and was 
there but a short time before I realized that 
hitherto I had not been on the right track. 


QUICK RESULTS FROM REST 


On my admittance I still had fever and my 
cough, which had greatly increased, showed 
no signs of diminishing; so my outlook was 
far from being what it had been when I left 
home. At that time the lesion in my lungs 
had been so small that the best specialists 
had been unable to locate it, but on my arrival 
at the sanatorium I was told that both lungs 
were involved, and that a complete cure was 
by no means certain. I was willing to believe 
that I had permanently injured myself, but 
I determined to follow minutely and carefully 
the prescribed routine. Each patient had his 
own little house in and about which he spent 
his time, with nothing to do but “‘hit the cot” 
the whole day long, and with strict orders 
to do so. It was a new experience for me to 
see those people calmly lying on their backs 
from morning to night, and in my own case 
it was very hard and monotonous at first. It 
was not long, however, before I began to appre- 
ciate the good results. 

Within two weeks my temperature had 
returned to normal, and by that time I had 
learned what an important event in a con- 
sumptive’s history normal temperature always 
is. When the time came for my next exam- 
ination, six weeks after my entrance, I knew 
from my own experience that I was on the high 
road to restored health, and the results of the 
examination showed a decrease of 80 per cent. 
in physical signs. My cough had continued 
unabated for a time, but after a few weeks it 
began the slow decrease which kept on until 
complete disappearance. 

After two or three months of continuous and 
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unrelenting cot-duty and after I had come to 
be recognized as a progressive and favorable 
case, the prescribed routine was relaxed some- 
what for me. I began to go about among the 
other patients, and we became well acquainted. 
They were a happy and cheerful lot of people, 
because they were getting well and knew it. 
They had come to know a great deal about 
their disease and its proper treatment, and 
they understood exactly what stood for prog- 
ress and what meant a set-back. No one 
could be long in such an institution and 
among people who were so thoroughly saturated 
with experience concerning the disease and 
its treatment, without learning much. 

In my own case, I was keenly interested and 
I made the most of every opportunity to 
observe the people whom I saw about me. 
The doctor in charge is one of the best-known 
authorities on tuberculosis in the entire coun- 
try, and we all learned much from him; for it 
was his avowed purpose to send all of his 
patients away as experts, as far as laymen 
could be, in all that pertained to their disease 
and its scientific treatment. We came to be 
thoroughly familiar with all the scientific 
terms, and with the most up-to-date theories 
and methods of treatment. We talked of 
“‘opsonic indexes,” of ‘‘closed cases,” of 
“arrests,” of “condensation” and “infiltra- 
tion,” and a hundred other terms, with an inti- 
mate knowledge of their meaning. And we 
discussed in an empirical way the advantages 
of climate, of the tuberculin treatment, the 
theory of forced feeding, and all the other 
principles involved in the modern treatment of 
the disease. 

My story has reached its end. My recovery 
from the time I entered the sanatorium was 
uninterrupted. I created a new record, con- 
sidering the extent of my trouble, for rapid and 
complete recovery. In just a little more than 
five months from the time I had entered the 
sanatorium I was discharged as entirely cured. 
I had found the Holy Grail of my search and 
my joy was great. And now, to the other 
fellow, I would repeat the message of Robert 
Louis Stevenson: 


“Now do take warning by me. I am set up 
by a Beneficent Providence at the corner of the 
road, to warn you to flee from the ‘Hebetude’ 
that is to follow. So remember to keep 
well; and remember rather anything than not to 
keep well; and again I say, anything rather than 
not to keep well.” 


» 

















THE CONFLICT OF COLOR 


THE YELLOW WORLD OF EASTERN ASIA 


BY 


B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 


TATISTICS of the world’s populations 
S given in the preceding article show 
that the white races still remain 
dominant in practically every region of the 
world, and that the growing movement against 
them has not yet succeeded in stripping from 
them the proud title of arbiters of the world’s 
fate. If we include Siberia — and it should be 
included — in the white man’s world, it will 
be found that the white man, although he is 
to-day only half so numerous as the colored 
man, is settled on a gross area of land more 
than twice as extensive as that owned by his 
colored brother. The white man therefore 
possesses sufficient land to support a population 
many times as numerous as it is to-day and a 
number of centuries must elapse before the 
question of overcrowding can arise with him. 
Far less fortunate is the colored man; a cen- 
tury or two may make his position desperate. 
Leaving aside the question of the excessive 
amount of territory which the white man now 
possesses, it may be said that he will never 
willingly retreat from the stand he has taken 
as a world conqueror; and as to force him to 
retreat all along the line in Asia and Africa is 
for the time being impossible, seeing that he 
possesses the world’s great stocks of gold and 
iron and the mastery of the ocean, war must 
constantly occur as the colored races gain in 
modern offensive strength and attempt piece- 
meal to win back what they have lost. 

In view of these considerations, the vital 
portion of non-subjected Asia — that is, China 
and Japan — has just now superlative interest; 
for on these countries must undoubtedly soon 
be thrown the burden of changing the relations 
between the colored world and the white 
world — those curiously involved relations 
which have imperceptibly grown up in the four 
hundred years during which the white man 
has spread his influence over the four quarters 
of the globe. And since it is in the region 


where the Chinese and the Japanese have 
their home that nearly one-third of the 
human race is massed — that is, some six 
hundred million souls—it seems tolerably 
certain that the Pacific and its shores are 
destined to be the world’s great battle-ground. 


A VAST YELLOW EMPIRE 


The area inhabited by the yellow races is im- 
mense, and the boundaries of all the yellow king- 
doms are conterminous. This region stretches 
from the Amur River, in latitude 50° north to 
Cochin-China, in latitude 10°; and it extends 
from longitude go° east to longitude 160° east. 
In this region there is practically every variety 
of climate, from terrible cold to burning heat. 
Considerably more than two million square 
miles of territory are already given over to the 
yellow races, and in the south their dominion 
is constantly extending at the cost of certain 
minor colored races, and must very soon 
extend at a much faster rate. There are, for 
instance, millions of Chinese already in the 
Southern Seas; in fifty years there may be tens 
of millions. Yet, though they have great 
vitality, great industriousness, and great deter- 
mination, all these Yellow races — Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Indo-Chinese, Siamese — 
are by nature peaceful, in spite of what is now 
constantly said of the Japanese. They have 
one and all an excellent moral and social system 
founded in the main on the Confucian precepts, 
a system making for peace and contentment; 
and no matter how much their so-called steril- 
ization during the past few centuries may be 
decried, they have undoubtedly stood the test 
of time, have been happy in their lives, and have 
multiplied and fructified exceedingly. Their 
democratic feelings are in the main far above 
anything that Western culture has yet evolved; 
the East is in many ways the home of pure 
democracy, where the cobbler may become 
the great minister, if not the king. Their 
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sense of mutual or family responsibility is 
also so great that millions of people where no 
alien influences have been at work still govern 
themselves without police or any of those 
restraints which the West has been methodically 
adding to during the past centuries; and their 
individual reasonableness is such that they are 
not easily prompted to attempt a thousand 
stupid things which the white man is constantly 
doing. Among all these millions there has 
never existed the necessity for a religion 
such as Christianity, which by a system of 
supernatural rewards and punishments plays 
on the baser feelings of the common herds by 
alluring or frightening. There has, therefore, 
been the marvelous spectacle of six hundred 
millions of people who, because they had all 
these virtues, were an easy prey — until the 
rise of modern Japan—to aggressive and 
bigoted white races which pressed forward: to 
grasp the riches which tradition has always 
associated with the gilded East. Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, England, France, Russia — 
all those nations have been morally responsible 
in the past for many of the present difficulties. 
Stealing down in trading-ships or coming 
boldly in men-of-war; crossing frontier rivers 
on rafts as did the Cossack adventurers, or 
riding into the country in caravans — all 
these men of the West have, in various ways, 
perhaps unconsciously, proclaimed the gospel 
of Force—a gospel inherently so stupid 
that for centuries the yellow men refused to 
believe it. 

The great nationalist movement which has 
recently swept across Asia and spread broad- 
cast the idea that the East must wake up and 
copy the West in order successfully to fight 
the West—an idea which has made men 
cherish new ambitions and created danger 
where very little previously existed — has in 
large measure been simply traced to Japan’s 
remarkable success in the Russian war, its 
success in driving back to its own frontier a 
very great, if somewhat simple and unsophisti- 
cated, white nation. Since nothing succeeds 
like success, and since this one small but 
densely-populated country has proved beyond 
all doubt how much can be effected by employ- 
ing the arts of modern war against Europeans, 
after having laid the foundations for such war- 
like success in times of peace by a similar 
imitation of the white man, it can reasonably 
be inferred that the proximate cause of this 
great movement in Asia is really Japan. 


THE CONFLICT OF COLOR 


But though this may be so, the real cause lies 
much deeper, as every student must concede. 


CLIMATE MORE THAN COLOR 


Stated in simple language, this cause is 
simply the antipathy which must always exist 
between two unsympathetic elements, one of 
which has constantly proved itself superior to 
the other — an antipathy which now dares to 
show itself where before it did not dare. This 
antipathy is commonly supposed to be entirely 
a matter of color. It is nothing of the sort. 
It arises simply because Europe has lorded it 
over Asia for so long, has so insisted to Asia 
that Europe is superior in all that concerns the 
mastery over man and the forces of nature and 
in the scientific accumulation of wealth, that 
native races have in the end accepted the 
white man at his own valuation; they look upon 
him as a necessary evil which must be tolerated 
until it can be fought on its own terms and cast 
aside. In this process of reasoning, there is 
little question of color on the Asiatic side, no 
matter what there may be on the European 
side. It is because Europe’s standard in 
material things has been so much higher 
than Asia’s standard during the past century 
or two, and its strength consequently so much 
greater, that Europe is now mainly disliked 
and feared. Properly stated, it is simply the 
dislike of the weaker man for the stronger, 
and not so much the dislike of a man of one 
color for a man of another color. And here 
we pass to a new and still stronger consider- 
ation. For no matter how much Asia may 
better itself; no matter how much it may 
succeed in the twentieth century in reversing 
the verdict of the nineteenth century and 
proving that it has an inherent right to be sole 
master in its own house, there exists for it one 
grand obstacle which nothing in the world can 
properly remove — an obstacle which is prac- 
tically insurmountable. This obstacle is 
climate — the modifying and destructive effect 
of which has never been properly understood 
by the Western world and which is the real 
reason why no such religion as Christianity 
is suited to Asia. The climate of the East is 
responsible for the peculiar philosophy and 
atmosphere of the East, both of which are 
totally different from the philosophy and 
atmosphere of the West and neither of which 
can be really changed, no matter what efforts 
may be subsequently put forth. It is true that 
in certain portions of the Far East the climate 
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approximates that of more fortunate climes, 
but in the main Asia is emphatically not a 
white man’s climate. So great a part does this 
question of climate play that the attention of 
the statesmen of the West should be turned to 
it as a vital question in practical politics. 
Just as January and February have been the 
historic Russian allies, so in the future may 
climate be the white man’s great ally in the 
lands of the colored man. Buckle, who was 
one of the first students properly to under- 
stand the inner meaning of this vital matter, 
correctly showed many years ago how and why 
it was possible for culture and civilization to 
advance a certain distance in hot climates and 
no farther, simply because the incentive to 
progress ceased. It is not a question of color. 


ORIENTAL TENDENCIES DOWN-GRADE 


Yet in spite of such works as Buckle’s 
“History of Civilization,” little or no count is 
to-day taken of this fundamental obstacle 
which possesses such immense socio-political 
value, and which should be so carefully studied 
to get the proper perspective. No one knows 
better than the Japanese leaders that the 
greatest danger for them is not really war 
with Western Powers, since they would never 
embark on a_ speculative compaign, but 
backsliding largely from climatic effect in all 
matters where they have borrowed from the West. 
This is equivalent to saying that, most of all, 
they fear failure to accumulate wealth and 
strength in the arithmetical progression which 
is the order of the day among white races, 
a failure arising not because they have not 
faithfully copied but because having copied they 
find that the home motive power is different. 
This is an important conclusion. The entire 
elaborate present-day Japanese system of checks 
and counter-checks, which is everywhere 
to be seen, has no doubt been instinctively 
designed with the special object of fighting 
influences which are inherent in the East — 
that is, corruption, laziness, postponement, 
inattention, unenthusiasm, slackness, sloth — 
and which tend to bring things to the natural 
level where they can be maintained with the 
minimum of physical and mental effort. And 
though the Japanese have of late years been 
more successful than any other non-Aryan 
people in borrowing and adopting the civiliza- 
tion and inventions of the West, they have not 
been as successful in this direction as is popu- 
larly supposed. Conflict with the West, just 


as much as contact with the West, is the reviv- 
ing force for them, the incentive on which they 
must rely. It is safe now to say that it will 
require hundreds of years before Japan can 
succeed in attaining a semblance of Europe. 
Japanese efficiency is therefore to-day high 
only when compared with the rest of the East. 

Still, no matter how great may be the dis- 
crepancy between the ideal Japan as conceived 
by those living many thousands of miles away 
and the real Japan, there can be little doubt 
that in the world of Eastern Asia this one 
island empire is by far the most important 
factor — is the vital point in the whole problem 
— and must remain so very long, though China 
be many times greater in area, riches, and 
population. And the second strange fact 
to-day is that though the Japanese are racially 
in the opposite camp to Europe, and are of 
necessity entirely opposed to the white races, 
they have astutely ranged themselves politically 
on the side of those who desire to maintain 
indefinitely the status quo throughout Asia, 
and therefore the domination of Europe. 
For though the Japanese may be considered 
the real head and front of the growing move- 
ment in Asia having for its object the attain- 
ment of that general equality which no white 
power will willingly concede to Asiatics, they 
are still the political allies of England for the 
special purpose of holding in check the strongest 
of all white nations — Russia — which country 
paradoxically has always been Europe’s great 
champion against Asia because of its geo- 
graphical situation. And, at the same time, 
the Japanese more than any other Asiatic 
people and in spite of all their secret and justi- 
fiable ambitions, desire for a number of years 
the good-will of all Europe and America so 
that their commerce may greatly expand and 
drag them from the slough of debt and despond 
in which they are now floundering, thanks to 
their great Russian War. 

The position of Japan in the yellow world is 
therefore more intricate and more full of real 
and apparent contradictions than probably 
any other political problem in the world, and 
the training which Japanese statesmen must 
be receiving in the school of practical politics 
at the present time is a marvelous one. 


JAPAN SEEKING LEADERSHIP 


For this strong military power, after having 
removed one great white peril, thanks to the 
covert help of two other white powers, finds 
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itself largely crippled by an immense debt of 
$1,250,000,000 and absolutely debarred from 
sending its surplus population to those countries 
on the opposite shores of the Pacific where 
their labor would be immediately remunerative. 
And these restricted countries are the 
two which yesterday were affording Japan 
their valuable moral and financial support. 
Furthermore, as it is necessary for Japan to 
extract to the uttermost farthing everything of 
value from those regions where the war with 
Russia has left it securely entrenched — that 
is, Korea and Southern Manchuria — the 
populations of these regions, though they are 
brothers in color, are becoming more and 
more estranged and are contributing much to 
the feeling of hatred to Japan in the Far East. 
Thus the greatest of Tokyo’s objectives — 
the peaceful winning of the leadership of 
Eastern Asia —is put farther off than ever. 
And, furthermore, instead of a flourishing 
industry and commerce rapidly growing up 
under the bureaucratic system of government 
in Japan, no improvement whatsoever has been 
seen during the past few years. We have 
thus a discontented nation, a poor nation, and a 
restricted nation, which is yet a powerful 
military nation, geographically so situated that 
so long as China remains weak, it should be 
child’s play for Tokyo statesmen some day to 
impose their will on Peking — if Europe and 
America do not intervene. And this is exactly 
what Japan must attempt to do, since the most 
vital plank in its policy is to establish a com- 
munity of interests between all the yellow 
races, and to begin with [the strongest of 
them all. 

For, having been the very first of all Asiatic 
powers to win political equality with the white 
powers, the Japanese feel that to them belongs 
the proud privilege of leading that grand 
movement which has for its object the reéstab- 
lishment of conditions which existed at one 
period of the world’s history — that is, the 
absolute equality of men irrespective of their 
color or creed. ‘That this is a work of gigantic 
proportions Japanese statesmen well under- 
stand; but experience has shown them that if 
the final objective is never lost sight of, if work 
proceeds night and day, and if all the national 
energies are devoted toward consummating 
the desired end, the impossible becomes in the 
end possible and is finally translated through 
persistence into reality. 

For Japan’s relations with the Western 
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nations were just as humiliating to a proud 
people fifty years ago, after Commodore Perry 
had forced it to abandon its policy of seclusion, 
as it is possible to imagine; and no one would 
have guessed, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that it could have risen superior to all 
these restrictions. Japan was oppressed in a 
variety of ways. Its trade was virtually regu- 
lated by the foreign powers through a cast- 
iron tariff which it was not at liberty to revise 
without their consent; its laws and officials 
had no control whatsoever over foreigners 
resident within the limits of its empire; it had 
no military importance; it was generally given 
to understand that it was rated as inferior and 
merited a purse-proud contempt; and in those 
days even decadent China laughed at Japan 
and tried to bully it. It required the efforts of 
forty years to recover judicial and commercial 
autonomy; and then the Russian peril suddenly 
loomed up and it seemed as if the great Slav 
power, acting from the shores of the Pacific 
and the Yellow Sea, would finally reduce it to 
the position of a vassal state — after it had 
escaped from the thraldom of Europe and 
beaten China. 

The successful war which Japan fought has 
been the last educative step which has been 
necessary. It has finally opened its eyes to the 
fact that, however much the white world may 
applaud the spectacle of a David battling with 
a Goliath, when it comes to allowing David 
the same privileges as the ordinary white man 
in other regions of the world, a universal shout 
forbids it. Japan was permitted to push back 
Russia but has since been taught that the 
citizenship of the world. belongs to the white 
man and to the white man alone, and that the 
Japanese destiny lies in Asia and nowhere else. 
Common honesty therefore requires it to be 
now generally acknowledged that if the island 
empire of the East soon develops an intense 
policy in Eastern Asia— and succeeds in 
binding Eastern Asia into one whole — one 
of the most powerful contributory causes must 
be sought in the attitude of the white man on 
the American shores of the Pacific, as well as 
that of the whites on Australian shores. 


CHINA TEMPORARILY OBSTRUCTIVE 


Many things, however, must be attended to 
before this new aspect in Eastern Asia will 
become so clear as to arouse universal concern 
and a new grouping of powers. Great finan- 
cial difficulties have to be overcome by Japan: 
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CHINESE TROOPS DEPLOYING IN THE OPEN 


England must not be estranged just yet; China, 
already suspicious and openly restive, must be 
handled very delicately, and no false moves 
must be made which might require a very 
long time toundo. Japan’s first business, then, 
must consist in placing itself in such an inter- 
national position that its leadership of the Far 
East may naturally be acknowledged by all. 
That is the first essential, and though it may 
still sound a little unbelievable, it is perceptibly 
more possible of belief than it was four years 
ago. 

Now, although the smaller yellow nations, 
such as Siam and Indo-China, are probably 
already quite willing secretly to concede to 
Japan that leadership in preference to Europe’s 
domination, and Korea has been forced to 
acknowledge Japan’s open sway — the ques- 
tion of China is very different. In China there 
is the feeling that a nation which for many 
hundreds of years was China’s acknowledged 
inferior should not become suddenly its 


acknowledged superior and leader; and though 
there are many insinuating voices endlessly 
whispering messages in the vernacular press, 
in the schoolroom, and in the Yamens of the 
great celestial empire, China still resolutely 
refuses to lend itself to designs which even 
in the minds of Tokyo statesmen remain some- 
what shadowy and ill-defined. For one of 
the most remarkable Chinese national charac- 
teristics is an unbounded belief in the vitality 
and genius of the race of the men of Han — 
a belief that political difficulties which seem 
overwhelming are slowly removed by the uncon- 
scious efforts of a great and swarming popula- 
tion. History certainly proves to a large extent 
the correctness of this view, but history is 
sometimes a treacherous guide and days are 
certainly drawing near which have an ugly 
look for those who pin their faith to the lessons 
of the past. 

Admittedly, it is by no means certain that 
this Chinese reluctance to side with Japan will 
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CHINESE FIELD ARTILLERY 


In recent: years, the field batteries of the Chinese Army have been equipped with the most modern guns, and trained in 
their use by the best instructors that the armies of Germany and Britain could furnish 
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last indefinitely. During one or two decades 
Chinese jealousy may actually provide a 
valuable counterpoise to the present disturbed 
balance of power in Eastern Asia and compli- 
cate the problem Japan has ahead of it; but 
in the natural order of things other conquests 
will be added to those which Japan has made 
during the last fifteen years, and these’ will 
enable it gradually to tighten its grip on Peking 
and force the adoption of Japanese views for 
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or third decade of the present century, but 
certainly not for very much longer; and its 
termination may be the signal for the proc- 
lamation of a new combination in the Far 
East, one founded on color and geography. 


REVOLUTIONIZING THE EAST 


In certain ways, it may be broadly said that 
the situation in the whole of Asia, as well as 
specially in Eastern Asia, is not entirely 
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THE CHINESE TROOPS IN BOXER TIMES 


The Japanese-Chinese war showed how inefficient was the Chinese army; but the succeeding five years only served 


to bring the troops of China into a semi-developed stage; at best, they were raw levies, poorly armed, and half-equipped 


fear that something worse will happen. And 
it is well to remember that bane of Chinese 
politics — the purchasing of a temporary relief 
by far-reaching and little understood con- 
cessions. This now seems the most probable 
outcome of the present difficult situation. 

For it must be remembered that just as the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance is a _temporizing 
measure for England, so is it a temporiz- 
ing measure for Japan. The British alliance 
may be necessary for Japan until the second 


unlike what it was in Europe when, after the 
French Revolution had overturned the mon- 
archy, the French Republic rose out of the ashes 
left by that giant conflagration and began a 
deliberate policy of “revolutionizing”? or 
attempting to “revolutionize’’ all neighboring 
countries by sending emissaries who preached 
the gospel of liberty, and gave the promise of 
armed help to all who desired to sweep away 
the abuses and intolerances of the old régime. 
The success of this French propaganda, after 
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AN “OLD MAN OF THE WOODS” FISHERMEN OF JAPAN 
an initial period of doubt, was overwhelming in the person of a Napoleon — these ‘“revolu- 
in Europe; and, being encouraged to rise tionized”’ countries had to submit to an iron 
against their rulers, many peoples did so, until imperial sway, embracing practically all 





broken monarchies became the order of the 
day. The natural consequence of this great 
movement was that when the time was ripe — 
and the god out of the machine had appeared 





Europe. 

Now though it may to-day seem singularly 
exaggerated to see in Japan a copyist of the 
first Napoleonic empire, it is a remarkable fact 
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THE RICE-PACKERS 


If Japan is ever to be a world-power, it must first lift its people out of the abiding misery and poverty in which, to-day, 
they live. There is no other people more miserable than the laboring classes of Japan, illustrated in these pictures 



































THE COMMERCIAL SUBJUGATION OF THE JAPANESE 


Japan’s struggle for imperial power has laid upon its people burdens for which they seem but little fitted. A 
generation ago, Japan was a land of flowers, song, and happy leisure. To-day 341,865 women and 
44,071 girls under fourteen are at work in its mills — and still misery and poverty dominate the land 
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THE CONFLICT OF TWO CIVILIZATIONS IN TOKYO 
Local traffic on the city water-front continues primitive and Oriental; but in the dress, manners, and methods of the street 
crowds there is less of the Orient and more of the Occident year by year 


that, in a modified form, many similar features deliberate policy is being quietly and cleverly 
are to be observed in the present situation in pursued. Despite all denials, it is a fact that 
Asia and it must be undoubted that a very Japan has already a great hold in the schools 


























THE HOLDERS OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


The ruling classes of Japan and China, bitter rivals as these two nations are, are using exactly the same weapons 
in their defensive war against the white peoples. ‘These men are highly educated, versed in Western politics, economics, 
and business methods; and they are fit, man for man, to hold their own against the strongest races of the Occident. It 
is on them and such as them that the imperial ambitions of the two Oriental nations must rest 
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and vernacular newspapers all over Eastern 
Asia, and that the gospel of Asia for the 
Asiatics is being steadily preached, not only by 
Japanese schoolmasters and editors but by 
merchants and peddlers as well, in many imper- 
ceptible ways. It is also a fact worthy of note 
that wherever Japan sets its foot, no matter 
how it may have placed it there and no matter 
what promises it may have given regarding 
evacuation, there it remains for good — mak- 
ing its tenure indisputable under specious forms 
such as the great Napoleon delighted in devis- 
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stances apologists may find, it is certain that 
each of these two wars was virtually settled by 
the payment of a territorial indemnity. 


A LEAGUE AGAINST THE WEST 


Now the situation in China is very favorable 
to the continuation of such a policy. The 
passing of the old régime, with the death of the 
masterful Empress Dowager and the complete 
downfall of the strong man, Yuan Shih Kai, 
finds an infant enthroned and signifies the 
beginning of a provisional régime which must 








THE MAKERS OF MODERN CHINA 
Twenty years ago, only a few of the richest men in China had any real education. Now, thousands of the young men 
of the nation are learning the lessons of the West under Western teachers; and they will use what they learn to hold their 


land against Japan and the white races, in politics, in commerce, and in war 


ing. Thus, during the last fourteen years, 
Japan has actually gained Formosa, Korea, 
the Liaotung Territory, and southern Saghalien 
— territories far greater than the Japanese 
isles — and it is already the real arbiter of an 
immense region in Manchuria larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland. In both of the 
two wars fought to capture these various 
territories, Japan began by expressing the same 
disinterestedness and pureness of motives, 
and made it appear as if force majeure alone 
necessitated a reversal of its proclaimed 
policy. No matter what mitigating circum- 


last for nearly a generation and during which 
no bold front can possibly be shown to a power- 
ful enemy unless outside help is given. China 
is considerably weaker to-day than it was a 
year ago, and the probabilities are that unless 
remarkable internal developments come very 
unexpectedly it will only just manage to drag 
along during coming years. It requires prob- 
ably only one more successful war on the part 
of Japan both to make the leadership of the 
Far East a practical possibility and to render 
the position of all the white powers now possess- 
ing important stakes beyond the Straits of 
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Malacca one of considerable embarrassment 
at least. The whole problem for Japan now 
is to hold the white powers grouped against 
one another more or less as they are at present 
while it tightens its hold on China. It is not 
even necessary for it to maintain the present 
political combination, since by boldly aban- 
doning the Anglo-Saxon friendship — with its 
white communities of the Pacific despising all 
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Once Japan menaced China both from the 
north and the south, the statesmen of Peking 
would be only too willing to make a hard and 
fast arrangement which would place their 
armed strength at the disposal of Tokyo and 
save them from reprisals. For itis an unfortu- 
nate fact that Eastern peoples are inherently 
largely indifferent to political matters so long 
as it is not a question of interfering with their 








ENGLAND’S RIGHT HAND IN 





THE 


ORIENT 


The chains of commerce grow stronger year by year; and the Oriental powers realize that Great Britain’s merchant fleet 
is a more powerful factor in the struggle for empire than is the British navy 


dealings with the yellow man — and making a 
gradual German or Russo-German under- 
standing, Japan would be much better suited. 
Nothing would prevent it then from developing 
a new policy on the southern frontiers of China, 
and stripping from France its Indo-Chinese 
colonies, as it could more easily do to-day. 
The Annamese, weakest of all yellow peoples, 
are beginning to show new possibilities and 
would welcome such a change of masters. 


daily rice. They are therefore quite content 
to leave the supreme direction in the hands 
of a few, who are thus able to dispose of the 
destinies of the many by doing what may seem 
expedient at the time but which is really crim- 
inal. China’s young Regent, full of altruism 
and totally ignorant of foreign affairs, dreams 
of restoring the ideal Chinese state by 
placing vast importance on totally unimportant 
internal things, when the only policy is the 
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THE CONQUEROR 


A type of the new Japan 


policy of meeting force by force. Japan’s luck 
will tell it when to act, and when the Japanese 
act they will be as successful as people who 
leave nothing to chance generally are. 


AMERICA TO THE FRONT 


Now, it is certain that, looking at matters 
broadly, the one white power which from the 
middle or end of the second decade of the pre- 
sent century will act as the greatest restraint on 
Japan will not be England, the friend, or even 
Russia, the old enemy. It will be the United 
States. The completion of the Panama Canal 
is destined to have the most far-reaching effect 
on the future of Eastern Asia, for the most 
simple geographical reasons; but until that 
canal is completed and America shows that it 
intends to use it, it will be only possible for the 
white world nervously to watch the stirrings 
and curious manceuvres throughout the yellow 
world. Whereas at the present moment the 
United States is in a position of absolute danger 
in the Far East, owing to its possession of the 
Philippines, the existence of the Panama Canal 
should suddenly change the general political 
situation just as much as the cutting of the Suez 


time. 
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Canal did for England fifty years ago. The 
United States must— during the twentieth 
century, at least — be the natural champion 
of the white man on the Pacific, and that this 
fact is already fully realized in the high places 
of government it is not unwise to believe. 
THE COMING CONFLICT 

No other power can effectively hold Japan 
in check and save the yellow world from the 
fate which menaces it. Russia’s offensive 
power is crippled for a generation; England 
ceased to have any real offensive value in the 
Far East immediately the rise of the German 
navy was understood; France is the weakest 
of the great white powers in Asia; and Ger- 
many is probably willing to make common 
cause with anyone who inaugurates a success- 
ful scramble. It thus seems that, ignoring all 
these high-sounding declarations regarding 
peace, the next two or three decades must see 
a most surprising struggle, which will decide 
what the relations between the yellow world 
and the white world shall be for a very long 
A great deal must depend on the hand- 
ling by the powers of this involved problem 
during the next two decades, for Japan will 
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THE CONQUERED 


A type of the Koreans of to-day 
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BRITAIN’S NAVAL BASE IN THE ORIENT 


H. M. S. ‘‘Powerful” in dry-dock at Hong Kong, the centre of naval, military, and commercial power of Great Britain 
in the Far East 

















A TRIUMPH OF THE WHITE RACES 


Singapore, which dominates the Straits Settlements in every way, is a Caucasian city and the very centre of the ascend- 
ency of the white races over the yellow in one of the most populous and richest regions of the Orient. ‘The-church spires 
and the tennis-courts in the picture tell the story 
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CHINESE INFANTRY TO-DAY 


In less than a decade, the raw troops of the Tien-Tsin siege have become a fully equipped, perfectly drilled, and strongly 


armed force of unknown power and resource 


certainly show its hand against China, before 
1923, the year when the Port Arthur lease 
expires. If China can be kept independent 
and allowed to gain tariff and judicial indepen- 
dence without Japanese help, all will be well. 
If it is permitted by fatuous diplomacy to make 
common cause with Japan, then from Saghalien 
to Cochin-China — and later right down to 
Java and Sumatra — there will inevitably be 
created in the course of time a yellow empire 
whose shores will be hostile to the white man. 
For the yellow world of Eastern Asia, should it 
ever be controlled from Tokyo as a centre, 
may be counted on deliberately to impose the 
same restrictions on the white man as the white 
man is beginning to impose on the yellow man. 


And since there will be no danger from the 
competition of white workmen, but rather from 
the white man’s ships, the white man’s mer- 
chants, his inventions and produce, it will 
be these which will be subjected to humiliating 
conditions, in order to restore to the Far East 
that old-time self-sufficiency which the white 
man’s cannon blew away in the nineteenth 
century. 

Hence it would be well for European states- 
men to realize that in Eastern Asia the most 
knotty of world-problems may have pres- 
ently to be solved by force. It is one of the 
great political misfortunes of the day that 
numbers of people, who know nothing about 
the question, are constantly prophesying one 














AN AGENT OF EMPIRE 


One of the big ships of the Japanese merchant fleet that seems likely to drive American and British ships out of the trans- 


Pacific trade 
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of two things regarding the yellow world: 
either than a great yellow horde will one day 
sweep across Asia and inundate Europe, or 
that the yellow man will soon swamp the 
markets of the world with his cheap products. 
Neither of these two things can come about; 
they are merely the dreams of the neurotic. 
But what can very easily happen is that the 
federation of Eastern Asia and the yellow races 


be the policy which Japan has already instituted 
in Formosa and Korea with such conspicuous 
success, and which it is beginning to carry out 
in Southern Manchuria. It is a very hard 
policy to fight, for it expresses itself in pseudo- 
European terms, such as tariffs, police, pref- 
erential treatment, monopolies, and _ other 
ingenious devices. ‘The one and only way of 
meeting it is to have it henceforth accepted 
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A COMMERCIAL BATTLEFIELD 


The Port of Yokohama 1s to-day competing with San Francisco, Seattle, and Hong Kong for the command of the 
trade of the Pacific Ocean. On the result of this struggle depends the success or failure of Japan’s imperial ambitions; 


for Japan must grow rich or go backward 


will be so arranged as to exclude the white 
man and his commerce more completely than 
anyone has yet dreamed of. And this is 
equivalent to saying that the entire economic 
situation throughout the world is in danger 
of being radically altered and the present bal- 
ance of power entirely upset from the fact 
that Eastern Asia, led by Japan, may step by 
step erect barriers so as to restrain the white 
man. The policy which will be followed will 


as a general political maxim among all powers 
that China’s complete independence must be 
secured, and that China must be made stronger 
than Japan. It is absolutely essential that the 
goal of “stronger than Japan” should always 
be kept in sight and be reached before long; for, 
if it is not, the writer ventures to prophesy 
that Japan will obtain the acknowledged 
lordship of the yellow world in less than two 
decades. 








FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


THE GORDON RELIEF EXPEDITION 


BY 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 


HE next thing to be done, of course, by 
my friends and admirers, was to pit 
me against the bruisers of other ships. 

Two of the officers wanted to know my 
plans. This recognition heightened my 
vanity. Prayer-meeting night came along, 
and I was ashamed to attend. A committee 
was sent to help me out, and the following 
week the prodigal returned. The proper 
thing todo on my return was to confess 
my sin and ask the brethren to pray for me; 
but when I failed to do this, I became a subject 
of deep concern and solicitude. I tried to 
cultivate a sense of conviction, but succeeded 
indifferently. The deference paid me_ by 
the men of the mess was not calculated to help 
me out. I felt very keenly the suspicion of my 
brethren, but it was compensated by the fact 
that among the ordinary men I had now a 
hearing on matters of religious interest. I was 
rather diffident in approaching them on this 


subject, since, from the viewpoint of the pict- 
ists, I had fallen from grace. At the end of a 
month, a loathing of this cheap reputation 
began to manifest itself. The man I had 
beaten became one of my closest friends. | 
wrote his letters home to his mother. A few 
weeks later, he entrusted me with a more 
sacred mission—the writing of his love 
letters also. 

Creedan was a Lancashire man, as angular 
in speech as in body, and lacking utterly a 
sense of humor. As we became acquainted 
I began to suggest some improvements, not 
only in his manner of writing, but in the matter 
also. I could not understand how a man could 
make love with that kind of nature. One 
day I suggested the idea of rewriting the entire 
epistle. The effect of it was a huge joke to 
Creedan. He laughed at the change — laughed 
loud and heartily. The letter, of course, was 
plastered all over with Irish blarney. It was 
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such a huge success that Creedan used to come 
to me and say: 

“Hey, Sandy, shoot off one of them things 
to Mary, will ye?” 

And the thing was done. 

The summer cruise of 1883 was up the 
Adriatic. All the Greek islands were visited. 
I knew the historical significance of the 


places, which made that summer cruise a 
fairyland to me. 

There were incidents in that summer cruise 
of more than ordinary interest. One morning, 
while our ship was anchored in the harbor 
of Chios, the rock on which our anchor lay was 
moved by a sudden convulsion: the mighty cable 
snapped, and the ship was tossed like a cork 











GENERAL “ CHINESE” GORDON 


Whom the expedition failed to save 


by the strain. The guns were torn from their 
gearing and the shot and shell torn from their 
racks. Menon their feet were flung prostrate, 
and everything loose scattered over the decks. 
The shrill blast of the bugle sounded the 
“still.” Such a sound is very seldom blown 
from the bugles, but when it is, every man 
stops absolutely still and awaits orders. The 
boatswain blew his whistle, which was followed 
with the captain’s order, “ Port watch on deck; 
every other man to his post!” Five minutes 
later, on the port side of the ship, I saw the 
British Consul’s house roll down the side of the 
hill. I saw the people flock around a priest — 
who swung his censor and called upon God. 
The yawning gulf was there into which a part 
of the little town had sunk. A detachment of 
marines and bluejackets went ashore, not 
knowing the moment when the earth would 
open up and swallow them. The boats were 
lowered, and orders were given to stand ready 
to pack the ship to the last item of capacity and 
carry away the refugees from what we supposed 
to be a “sinking island.” Of course, in a 
crisis like this, the sentiment of religion becomes 
dominant. Some of my comrades at once 
jumped to the conclusion that it was the coming 
of the Lord, and in the solemnity of the moment 
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I could not resist the suggestion for which I 
was derided for months: 

“Gee, but isn’t He coming with a bang?” 

In 1884 I kept a diary — kept it the entire 
year. It was written in the straggling charac- 
ters of a child of ten. As I peruse it now, 
twenty-five years afterward, I am struck, not 
so much with what it records, as with what it 
leaves unrecorded. ‘The great places visited 
and the names of great men are chronicled. 
Bible studies and religious observations find 
a place, but of the fierce struggle of the human 
soul with destructive and corrupting influences, 
not a word. 

The itinerary or tne year included Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, Crete, and Sicily. Of these, Syria was 
of the greatest interest to me. Of the men 
whose pathways crossed mine, General Gor- 
don was of the most importance. Of the 
others, the King of Greece and the second 
son of Victoria were unique, but not interesting. 
One in my position could only meet them as a 
flunky meets his master, anyway. 

Gordon, on his way to his tomb in the Su- 
dan, disembarked at Alexandria. It was early 
in January. There was no parade, no recep- 
tion of any kind. He was dressed in plain 
clothes, with a cane in his hand. Gladstone 
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had sent him thus to bring order out of chaos 
in the land of the Mad Mullah. Officers with 
a penchant for religious propaganda are scarce 
either in army or navy, but into whatever part 
of the world Gordon went, he was known and 
recognized and sought after by men engaged 
in religious work. It was an officer of the 
Royal Naval Temperance Society, who was at 
the same time a naval petty officer, who said to 
me on the wharf at Alexandria, ‘“’That’s 
Chinese Gordon!” 

“Where is he going?” I asked. 

“Down the Nile to civilize niggers who are 
dressed in palm-oil and mosquitoes,”’ was the 
answer. 

A year later Gladstone sent an army and 
spent millions of money to bring him back, 
but it was too late! 

While lying off Piraeus, the seaport of 
Athens, I was doing guard duty on deck in the 
first watch. I was substitute for a comrade 
who had gone to visit the ancient city. There 
had been an informal dinner aft, and there were 
whispers among the men that some high Mogul 
was in the Admiral’s cabin. ‘Toward the close 
of the first watch, I was joined by a man in 
plain clothes, who, with lighted cigar in his 
mouth, marched fore and aft the starboard 
side of the ship with me. 
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PRINCE (NOW KING) GEORGE, OF GREECE 





In anticipation of entering Greek waters, 
{ had read for months, and this stranger was 
astonished to find a common soldier so well 
informed on the history of Greece. I had not 
yet been ashore, but I had arranged to go the 
following day. The gentleman, on leaving, 
handed a card on which he had penciled what 
I think was an introduction. I had only time 
to ask him his name, and he said, “ George — 
just George.” 

Next day, I discovered I had been pow- 
wowing with a King. The effect on me was 
almost as bad as a successful go with the 
gloves! The Channel Squadron, flying the 
flag of the Duke of Edinburgh, entered Malta 
Harbor that year, and for some weeks the com- 
bined fleets lay moored alongside each other. 
The Royal Admiral was a frequent visitor to 
our ship. On one of these visits I had the 
experience of serving him with luncheon. He 
was the guest of our skipper. During the 
luncheon, I handed him a note from his flag 
lieutenant — a dealer in mummies had come 
aboard with some samples. They were spread 
out on the quarter deck. The note related the 
facts, but the Queen’s son was not impressed 
and said so. 
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“Tell him,” said he, “‘to goto —— Oh, wait 
a moment.” ‘Then he pencilled his reply on the 
back of the note and handed it to me. When 
the flag lieutenant read it, he laughed, tore it 
up and handed the pieces to me. The Duke’s 
reply read: 

“He may go to the devil with the whole 
boiling. A.” 


OFF FOR KHARTOUM TO SAVE GORDON 


The incarceration of Gordon in Khartoum 
was a matter of deep concern to every soldier 
and sailor in the British Empire, particularly 
to those of us who were in and around Egypt 
at the time. It has not always been plain to 
the British soldier in Egypt why he was there; 
but he seldom asks why he is anywhere. In 
the matter of Gordon, however, the case was 
different. They all knew that Gladstone had 
sent him and refused to relieve him; at least, 
the relief was so long drawn out, so dilatory, 
that it was practically useless. 

I had made application for my discharge 
from the service by purchase —a matter of 
one hundred dollars — and had my plans made 
out for further study; but the plight of Gordon 
gripped me as it gripped others, and I deter- 
mined to throw every other consideration 
aside, and get to the front. There was one 
chance in a thousand, and I took it. A marine 
officer of the ship was called for and his valet 
was a man who had almost served his time; 
he had seen much service, and was not at all 
anxious for any more. I went after him, bank- 
book in hand: 

“T will give you all I possess if you will let 
me go in your place.” 

“Tt’s a go,” said this man as a gleam of joy 
overspread his face. The officer himself was 
glad, and the whole thing was arranged. In 
forty-eight hours, I was on board the Peninsula 
and Oriental steamship, Bokhara, bound for 
the Red Sea. The officer was the most brutal 
cad I have ever met. He strutted like a pea- 
cock, and seemed to take delight in humiliating, 
when an opportunity would present itself, 
anybody and everybody beneath him in rank. 
He was a captain. 

The trip through the Suez Canal might be 
considered a new stage of development, for I 
traveled as a second-class passenger. ‘To 
be consulted as to what I should eat or to have 
any choice whatever was not only new but 
startling. In turning a curve in the Canal, 
we encountered a sunken, water-logged ship 


which stopped the traffic. We were there 
four or five days, and the life of ease and luxury, 
with opportunity for reading and social inter- 
course with well-kept people, was so enjoyable 
that, had it not been for the fact that Gordon 
was .in danger in Khartoum and I wanted to 
have a hand in his relief, I should have enjoyed 
staying there a month. We disembarked at 
Suakim, on the Red Sea, and we were — the 
officer and myself — immediately attached to 
the staff of General Sir Gerald Graham in the 
desert. 

The seven months in the desert were months 
of waiting — monotonous, deadening waiting. 
The greatest difficulty of that period of wait- 
ing was the water supply. We were served 
with a pint of water a day. Water for wash- 
ing was out of the question. Our laundry 
method was a kind of optical illusion. We 
took our flannel shirts, rolled them up as 
tightly as possible, tied them with strings, and 
then thumped them laboriously with the butt 
end of a rifle; then they were untied, shaken out, 
brushed, and they were ready for use. Most 
of this was a make-believe laundry, but the 
brushing was real. Being attached to the 
general staff, I had a little more leeway in the 
comforts of life, but it was mighty little. 

Off in the hills, ten miles distant, was 
encamped the black horde under Osman 
Digna, and every night of the seven months 
the Arabs kept up small-arm firing upon us. 
Sometimes they were bold enough to make an 
approach in a body in the darkness, but we 
had powerful electric lights that could search 
the desert for miles. We got accustomed to 
this after a while, and would simply lie prostrate 
while the light was turned on them. Of 
course, the searching of the desert with the 
electric lights was always accompanied with 
the leveling of our artillery on whatever the 
light revealed. Not very much destruction 
was accomplished on either side, however. 
Occasionally, a stray bullet would carry off 
one of our men in his sleep. Sometimes these 
naked savages would stealthily creep in upon 
our sentries, overpower them, and mutilate 
them with their sharp knives, in an indescribable 
manner. 

To prevent this, we laid dynamite mines in 
front of our encampments. I watched, late 
one afternoon, the young engineer officer as 
he connected the wires for the night; perhaps 
his hand trembled as he made connection, 
or perhaps some mistake was made. - Anyway, 
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there was an explosion. Great masses of 
desert sand shot into the air like a cloud, and 
when it fell again, the mangled body of the 
engineer fell with it; but the mines were laid, 
connections made for the night, just the me 
by another engineer. 

At other places we had broken bottles aun 
in the sand, for the black men came barefooted, 
and they were more scared by broken bottles 
in the sand than they were by the musketry 
fire. 

A night of great excitement was the captur- 
ing of some of our mounted scouts in a sortie 
near the hills. That night we saw half a dozen 
immense bonfires on the hilltops, and the 
impression we got was that our comrades 
were being burned alive. There were half a 
dozen brushes or skirmishes with the natives 
during my stay in the desert, but I did not 
experience what might be called a decisive 
battle. There had been decisive battles of 
one sort or another, but I was not present. 
They were before my time. 

They began the laying of a railroad from 
Suakim to Berber, but afterward they pulled 
the rails up. The soldiers cursed Gladstone 
for the laxity of his foreign policy. Gordon, 
we knew, was in Khartoum, and hard pressed, 
and outside was the Mahdi and his multitude; 
and why the Government should hold us back 
we could not understand. The desert life was 
so deadening that any kind of a change would 
have been welcome. Every man would have 
been glad of even a repetition of the charge at 
Balaklava, though only few men would come 
out. Anything was preferable to rotting in the 
desert! 

The sun was killing one out of every two or 
three men. I thought my time had come when 
I had a sunstroke. Being the only man on the 
General’s_ staff stricken, I was well looked 
after. The General had ice, and I was privi- 
leged to have the luxury of it. I was also given 
a glass of the finest French brandy. I asked 
the attendant to put it by my side, and when 
he disappeared out of my tent — my tent was 
so small that it barely covered my body — 
I went through a fierce battle with my pre- 
judices. I was a fanatic on the drink question. 
I had sworn eternal hostility to it, and with 
good reason. ‘The use of it was partly respon- 
sible for my lack of early schooling. It had 
robbed me of a great deal of the life of my 
kind-hearted old mother, and I had deter- 
mined to put up a tremendous fight against it. 
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Here the thing was in my hands, ordered by 
the doctor, but I tipped it into the sand and 
made them believe that I had drunk it. I 
had “seen so many men stricken with sun- 
stroke die during the same day, that I had 
little hope of my own recovery; but inside 
of twelve hours I was on my feet again, and, 
though weak, at work. 

It was recorded that we lost fifty per cent. 
of our strength by sunstroke and enteric fever. 
It was very noticeable that the men of intem- 
perate habits were the first to go. They 
dropped like sheep in the heat of the day, and 
by sundown they lay beneath a winding sheet 
of desert sand. The actual conflict of civil- 
ized with savage forces was responsible for 
the loss of very few men. ‘The sun was our 
arch-enemy. 

To break the monotony, we tried whatever 
sport was possible in the sand. The national 
game — cricket came in for a trial, but 
was more laughter-provoking than recreative. 
A bundle of rags tightly rolled up in a sphere 
served as a ball, and pieces of boards from old 
packing cases served as bats and wickets. 
Leapfrog and the three-cornered game of 
“cat” were favorite pastimes, but nothing 
broke the monotony. It was depressing, and 
it was not an unusual sight to see men weep- 
ing from homesickness — utterly unable to 
keep back the tears. There were attempts 
at suicide, also, and men eagerly sought oppor- 
tunity to endanger themselves. Actual fight- 
ing on the desert was to us the greatest pos- 
sible godsend, for it meant either death or 
relief from the game of waiting. 

Despite the fact that the love of Gordon had 
brought me there, I was not enamored of the 
way in which the campaign was carried on. 
Of course, when in actual conflict, I wanted 
this black horde wiped off the face of the earth; 
but when I saw boys and girls ranging from 
six to ten years of age approaching the phalanx 
of British bayonets, with their little assegais 
ready to do battle, I was thrilled with admir- 
ation for them. Some of our officers des- 
cribed this as fanaticism, and I remember 
a discussion that took place between two of 
them as to whether it was fanaticism or courage, 
and a unique experiment was tried. We had 
with us always a contingent of friendly natives, 
and in order to test the question, one of them 
bared his back, for a shilling, and an officer 
applied to it, with all his strength, a horse- 
whip. I saw the black man’s body writhe 
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for an instant as he puckered his mouth; 
but it was only for an instant; then he smiled 
and asked for another stroke for another 
shilling. This seemed to indicate to the 
officers that there was something more than 
fanaticism in the Sudanese. Their war- 
riors were tall, powerfully built men. Their 
hair stood straight up, and their bodies were 
greased. I think it was the general opinion 
of our officers that if these men could be dis- 
ciplined and drilled as European soldiers are 
they would make the finest fighters in the world. 
Perhaps Kipling has described this opinion 
better than anybody else when he says: 


“So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in 
the Soudan; 

You’re a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class 
fightin’ man; 

An’ ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ayrick 
’ead of ’air — 

You big black boundin’ beggar —for you broke 
a British square!” 


There was a good deal of a mixture in my 
sentiment and feeling on this war. I wanted 
Gordon released; I wanted the war ended, 
and the Sudanese beaten; but when I con- 
trasted the spirit of the campaign with the 
spirit of Jesus, I often wished that I could 
lend my assistance to these black men of the 
desert who were fighting for the thing under 
their feet and the home life of their tribe. 
But it was not until I was completely out of 
the desert that I was possessed of a loathing 
and disgust for the game of war, as such. 
This disgust grew until I had completely 
ridden myself not only of the war spirit, but of 
the paraphernalia of the soldier. The officer 
whose servant I was was hated so by every- 
body who knew him that if he had ever gotten 
in front of the ranks, as was the ancient cus- 
tom in war, he would have been the first man 
to drop, and he would have dropped by a bullet 
from one of his own men. But leaders no 
longer lead on the field of battle: they follow! 

I had some books with me, but the power 
to interest myself in them had almost com- 
pletely vanished. I occupied my mind very 
largely with military tactics. On a large 
sheet of brown paper I outlined the plan of 
campaign. On it I had the position of every 
regiment in our army. The dynamite mines, 
the region of broken glass, the furze bushes, 
forts, and redoubts were all minutely detailed; 
and one night an exigency arose in which this 
paper plan of campaign was called into evi- 
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dence. Tired of waiting and very restive 
and discontented under the privations of the 
desert, Graham determined to move. The 
electric-light apparatus was out of order, and 
the advance forts were too far away to be 
touched with any less powerful signal of the 
night. A non-commissioned officer was ordered 
to take a corporal’s guard and deliver march- 
ing orders to the advanced forts. When ques- 
tioned as to the route, he was not quite cer- 
tain as to the exact location of the dynamite 
mines or broken glass; and as I overheard the 
entire conversation, I produced my brown 
paper map and begged the honor of carrying 
the despatch. This was not granted me until 
several others had been questioned and failed. 
I was so sure of every inch of the ground 
that I was commissioned to take two men 
with me and deliver the orders. This made 
my heart leap with joy; it was a relief, an 
excitement, an opportunity. 

Osman Digna’s men were stealthy. They 
hid behind the furze bushes in the darkness 
so often, and so many of our men had been 
hamstrung that, of course, we were on the 
alert; but every furze bush we approached 
covered an imaginary “Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” This, 
often repeated, created an unutterable fear, 
so that by the time we reached our destination 
our khaki clothing was black with sweat, and 
we were literally drenched with fear. Of 
course, we put on a brave front and smiled 
complacently as we delivered the orders; and 
when it was suggested that we remain over- 
night in the fort, I nonchalently refused the 
offer under the pretense that we were expected 
back. The same thing happened on _ the 
return journey, and when the thing was over, 
we were most pitiful-looking objects — fear- 
stricken soldiers! 

Some months later, when it was announced 
to me that we had been mentioned in des- 
patches, the absurdity of the thing became 
for the first time fully apparent. According 
to the ethics of military life, I had done a brave 
thing — something worth mentioning; but to 
my own soul, I had been panic-stricken with 
physical fear and, turn it over as I might, I 
could not discover a vestige of either courage 
or fortitude in the entire transaction. 

The phrase “Everything is fair in love and 
war” covers a multitude of sins in both depart- 
ments. We had a unique way of finding out 
whether the wells in the desert were poisoned. 
We led up to each well a small detachment 
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of captives, and made them drink. If they 
drank, we could drink also; if they refused, 
we took it for granted that the wells were 
poisoned, and we hung them. Sometimes 
this extreme sentence was mitigated and we 
flogged them. Whatever we touched, we des- 
troyed. What the bullet could not accom- 
plish, the torch could. It was a campaign of 
annihilation! 

The news of Gordon’s death cast a gloom 
over the entire army. This, of course, meant 
relief and return home, but no man wanted to 
return. We were seized with a fiendish 
impulse to proceed at all hazards to Khartoum 
to his relief. That, from the point of view of 
the Government, was, of course, out of the 
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question, and we were ordered home. Trans- 
port ships were lying in Suakin harbor ready 
for the journey across the sea, but this could 
not be accomplished with very much despatch. 
A garrison had to be left to watch the seaboard. 
The detachment of which I was a part, was 
returned to the town of Suakin, and the 
officers were quartered in an unfinished build- 
ing by the seaside at the edge of the water. 
The officers’ servants lived in tents pitched on 
the roof. We were permitted to bathe as 
often as we wished. The harbor was full 
of sharks, and rather dangerous for bathing, 
but the Sudanese seemed not to be over- 
careful as they skimmed over the water in 
their “dug-outs.” 
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TURNING THE POOR MAN’S HONESTY INTO CREDIT AT THE BANK—A 
GERMAN EXPERIMENT THAT HAS WORKED ECONOMIC MIRACLES — THE 
BEGINNING OF A SIMILAR EXPERIMENT IN CANADA AND IN MASSACHUSETTS 


BY 
C. M. KEYS 


in Germany. In the little villages 

that cluster around Neuwied, on the 
Rhine, abject misery took the place of simple 
poverty. Hard-fisted men controlled the scant 
supply of cattle, potatoes, and bread, and 
doled it out at famine prices to the people. 
Usurers flocked over the land, lending small 
sums of money at ruinous rates and taking, 
in time, the cows and pigs and little farms 
out of the hands of the debtors. 

It happened at that time that the burgo- 
master of several of these small villages was 
a man of more than ordinary courage. He 
had been a soldier, and then a wine-merchant 
in a small way. He felt the troubles of his 
people. One day he appeared in the market 
place, took his stand in its centre, and began 
to drive hard bargains with the trucksters 
and the usurers. His position and his char- 
acter gave him strength. He took up arms 
for the poor of his villages and succeeded, at 
first, in procuring a small measure of fair 
dealing for a few of the people. 

It was a slender beginning. In a little time, 


A FAMINE swept over the Westerwald, 


it grew bigger. The famine held, and misery 
deepened. The burgomaster called around 
him a few of the little capitalists of the villages 
and laid before them a plan to buy up cattle 
and food supplies and to sell them to the people 
at fair prices. The first little society was 
founded at Coblenz, to distribute potatoes 
and bread to the peor. Then came the 
society at Flammersfeld, with the same object; 
and later another at Hedderdorf. The richer 
men of the villages supplied the funds. The 
burgomaster saw that it was good: but he 
knew that it did not go far enough. 

And so, four years after the first society had 
been founded, he worked out a new sort of 
society, at Anhausen, on the Rhine. In it 
there were no rich men. The poor of the 
village came in and themselves supplied the 
first funds. The society loaned money at 
low rates to the little farmers of the region, 
or to any man who could show proper cre- 
dentials. The credentials, in fact, consisted 
merely in a good name. Character became 
credit, whether the man was rich or poor. 

Look first at the result. The following 
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paragraph is quoted from a book written by 
a German, A. Wuttig, an exhaustive study of 
the codperative banks of Germany: 


“About an hour’s walk from Neuwied on the 
Rhine is situated, on a plateau bordering the Wes- 
terwald, the little village of Anhausen. The dis- 
trict is not very fertile and the inhabitants are 
mostly small peasant proprietors, some with only 
sufficient land to graze a single ox or cow. An 
owner of ten acres is a rich man. Before the 
Society was founded, the village presented a sorry 
aspect; rickety buildings, untidy yards, in rainy 
weather running with filth, never a sight of a 
decently piled manure heap; the inhabitants 
themselves ragged and immoral; drunkenness 
and quarreling everywhere. Houses and oxen 
belonged, with few exceptions, to Jewish dealers. 
Agricultural instruments were scanty and dilapi- 
dated; and badly worked fields brought in poor 
returns. The villagers had lost confidence and 
hope; they were the serfs of dealers and usurers. 

“To-day Anhausen is a clean and friendly- 
looking village, the buildings well kept, the farm- 
yards clean, even on work days; there are orderly 
manure-heaps on every farm. The inhabitants 
are well if simply clothed, and their manners are 
reputable. They own the cattle in their stalls. 
They are out of debt to dealers and usurers. 
Modern implements are used by nearly every far- 
mer, the value of the farms has risen, and the 
fields, carefully and thoroughly cultivated, yield 
large crops.” 


And this mighty change is the work of a 
single small, unpretentious, but hard-working 
bank, established in that village by the burgo- 
master as a result of the famine that he tried 
to fight with charity! 

These events, the foundation of the Friendly 
Societies at Coblenz, Flammersfeld, and Hed- 
derdorf, and the little bank at Anhausen, 
occurred many years ago. The first was in 
1848, and the Anhausen bank dates from 
1862. To-day, Germany, Italy, and other 
countries of Europe have many banks modelled 
very closely upon the little bank at Anhausen. 


RAIFFEISEN, THE PRACTICAL REFORMER 


The name of the burgomaster was Herr 
Raiffeisen, and in Germany to-day the thou- 
sands of little codperative banks that are 
scattered through the agricultural sections 
are called “ Raiffeisen banks.” Their founder 
died in 1888, an old man, blind, and suffering 
from many maladies; but long before he died 
he knew that he had brought to the people of 
Germany something that would live as long as 
the nation. 
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Raiffeisen was not the first man in Ger- 
many to see that the codperative bank idea 
was to be the salvation of the people, in a 
financial sense. A very few years before, 
Herr Schulze, the mayor of Delitzsch, a judge 
and a man of substantial affairs, had reached 
the same conclusion. He founded a new 
sort of bank on the codperative principle, but 
he founded them in towns of some size, and 
his loans were made to larger people than 
the people Raiffeisen reached. His money, 
too, came from the wealthier class. He 
studied the Friendly Societies of England, 
and drew his lessons from that source. The 
banks he built are known to-day throughout 
Germany as the “Schulze-Delitzsch banks,” 
and the power they wield is tremendous. 


MASSACHUSETTS COPIES GERMANY 


Just now, the first detailed attempt to 
bring the principle of these great people’s 
banks into the United States is under way. 
This summer, Massachusetts passed a law 
that opens the way for the use of banks mod- 
elled upon the Raiffeisen banks. That is 
the reason for this article. The people of 
Massachusetts, whose legislators have started 
the ball rolling, know little of the codperatve 
salvation of Europe; and the people of the 
rest of the country, some of whose states can 
get more out of such a plan as this than can 
Massachusetts, have never heard of Schulze 
or Raiffeisen. 

These banks, even if they be ultimately 
established in every state in the Union, will 
never attain in this country the importance 
that they have reached in Germany and Italy. 
They are not needed to anything like the 
same extent. The town banks of Schulze- 
Delitzsch go further in establishing credit 
for the “little people” than do our national 
banks; but the American system is good, 
so far as it goes. The two overlap in many 
important particulars. 

The German town bank lends money to 
small manufacturers to buy supplies; so do 
our national banks. The German town banks 
advance money to farmers of fair means for 
the marketing of crops; this is a main function 
of our country national banks. 

So far as the savings-bank function goes, 
this country is served well in half a dozen 
states, and not at all in others. So far as the 
credit function for really poor people is con- 
cerned, there are no facilities in the banking 
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systems of the United States. The class of 
people represented by the inhabitants of 
Anhausen, for instance, is absolutely without 
any banking facilities in this country, except 
the simple facilities for saving; and if the 
village is very small, even this is denied. 
Within a two-hours’ ride of New York City, 
there are half a hundred settlements where 
neither credit nor savings facilities are at 
the disposal of the people. 


A LITTLE LESSON FROM ITALY 


In a thousand communities, not only in 
New England but more especially in the 
South and the Southwest, Raiffeisen banks 
are badly needed. A railroad president who 
recently travelled over Arkansas in some 
detail said after his return: 

“The land is only fairly good; and it will 
never come to anything until some form of 
banking is provided that gets nearer the soil 
than the national banks can get. The bank- 
ers do the best they can, under the law; and 
the farmers do wonders considering the handi- 
caps; but ten per cent. money and mighty 
little of it won’t let a poor country thrive.” 

Merely by way of parallel, here is an experi- 
ence from Italy. Mentone is a town in the 
centre of a small farming community, where 
maize, lemons, and olives are the chief resources. 
The manufactures are oil-mills and macaroni 
plants. Thirty years ago, Mentone had what 
it thought was a fairly good banking system. 
The money rate, to the farmers, was twelve 
per cent.; and the country could not get ahead. 
Debts pressed hard on it all the time. The 
poorer sections did not move at all, as land 
had to be pretty good to support life. 

Suddenly, the big bank failed. It was a 
catastrophe, and men prophesied terrible 
results from it. Six weeks later, a man named 
M. Rayneri borrowed a public hall, called 
a few of the smaller capitalists together, 
and proposed a coéperative bank on principles 
very much like the Raiffeisen principles. 
That night, the people subscribed $4,000 of 
capital for a new bank; and within a week 
it started in business. That was in 1883. 
Eight years later, the ruling rate in Mentone 
was six per cent.; and the smallest farmer 
in the district got it as freely as the biggest 
capitalist. In 1go1, the “turnover” in that 
bank was more than $3,000,000. 

Italy took to the new form of banking with 
avidity. In 1865, Signor Luzzati started the 
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first “people’s bank” in Milan, on principles 
very close to the principles of Raiffeisen. 
Twenty years later, as president of the union 
of Italian popular banks, he made this state- 
ment: “We have more than seven hundred 
banks, and more than half a million clients. 
After twenty years, we are, with the excep- 
tion of Germany, first in this field.” 


A BANK AS A MORAL AGENT 


It is strange, to any American who studies 
the codperative banking in Europe, to find 
morals so closely allied with business. For 
the Raiffeisen banks made morals the very 
basis of credit. Raiffeisen himself was an 
intensely religious man, and in the very out- 
set he made the motive of his banks “to 
improve the situation of the members, both 
materially and morally.” He made the par- 
ish practically the area of each association. 
He enlisted the parish priest, and made him the 
chief agent in drumming up business for the 
bank. Above all, he made absolute morality 
an essential basis of credit. 

No drunkard, spendthrift, profligate, or 
irreligious citizen can become a creditor of 
a Raiffeisen bank. Not only must the appli- 
cant procure the name of another member of 
the society on his paper before the bank will 
take it, but he must be known as an indus- 
trious, virtuous, and sober citizen. 

The results of such an establishment in any 
part of the United States might be startling. 
If the evidence of reputable witnesses is worth 
anything, the results in Germany and Italy 
certainly are startling. The arch-priest of 
a little Italian village made this statement 
about the moral results in his community: 

“People go less to taverns now, and work 
more and better. Since only respectable folk 
are admitted as members, we have _ seen 
drunkards promise not to set their foot again 
in taverns; and keep their words. We have 
seen uneducated men, even of fifty and upward, 
learn to write in order that they would be able 
to sign applications for loans. Persons who 
were refused election on the ground of parish 
relief have made strenuous efforts to secure 
the erasure of their names from the list of 
paupers and now live by their work. Labor- 
ers who could not support themselves have, 
with the help of the society, bought cows; with 
the milk and cheese they repay their debt, 
keeping the value of the calf as net gain.” 

In Germany, a parish priest in a little 
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Rhenish village once shocked his simple par- 
ishioners by the public statement that the 
Raiffeisen bank had done more for the souls 
and morals of his flock than all his preaching 
and precept had been able to accomplish. 


GERMANY’S GIANT BANK SYSTEM 


This is the moral influence of a single bank. 
In the last year for which full figures are obtain- 
able, there were in Germany 1,020 town banks 
of the Schulze-Delitzsch model, with 587,000 
members. They loaned in that year about 
$750,000,000. At the same time, there were 
10,786 Raiffeisen banks regularly reporting, 
with 954,000 members, and loans _ of 
$125,000,000. In addition, there were about 
three thousand other Raiffeisen banks, which 
did not furnish full reports but which were 
carried on in the regular way. 

To estimate the influence and power of such a 
factor in a country’s moral and financial 
machinery is quite impossible. The total 
number of national banks in the United States 
at the same period was less than 6,000; and 
the total of all banks in this country was not 
up to the total of Raiffeisen banks in Germany 
alone. 

It would be tedious to study in detail the 
workings of the two models in Germany. 
The Schulze-Delitzsch banks are large town 
banks, not radically different in their nature 
from the town national bank in many sections 
of the United States, or the branch of the 
chartered bank in Canada. They usually 
own one of the most pretentious buildings in 
town, and do business with individual clients 
in barred rooms — much as here. 


THE BANK BEHIND THE BARN 


If you go looking in the villages of the Rhine 
for the Raiffeisen bank, you probably will not 
find it. It may be a little room over the 
cobbler’s shop; or it may be merely a corner of 
the shop itself. More than likely, it is a 
board set up for a counter in the back of a 
barn in the outskirts of the village. Behind 
the board sits a man, the secretary of the 
society. Twice a week you will find him there. 
Business is not very impressive. A _ child 
brings in a little bit of money to be deposited 
to a savings account; or an old man totters in 
with a couple of pounds to put away. That 
is about all that one may see. 

The really important part of the business, of 
course, is different. Once a week, the direc- 
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tors of the bank meet together to discuss loans 
and other matters. They have no directors’ 
room; nor do they hire a hall. They meet in 
any place. They draw no salaries. The 
accountant is the only man who gets any 
salary, and this is not very great. The direc- 
tors take up and discuss the matter of lending 
money to this man or to that. 

There are three kinds of credit granted: 
simple loans, current accounts, and loans for 
property transfer. There are few current 
accounts except in little manufacturing towns. 
Property transfers are also rare. If a man 
wants to sell his farm, and some of his neigh- 
bors want to buy it but cannot afford to do so, 
the bank will step in, pay for the farm, and 
allot it to the buyers, who will pay the debts 
off in instalments. It cuts out the broker. 
This function is useful; but it is not the prime 
function of the bank. 

Simple credit loans are the real purpose of 
the Raiffeisen banks. These loans are never 
large, the average for the country being less 
than $125. A man who comes to borrow has 
to answer a lot of personal questions, in addi- 
tion to furnishing the pledge of some other 
member, and satisfying the directors as to 
his character. 

The directors know exactly what every cent 
of the borrowed money is to be spent for. A 
peasant comes in, asking for a loan of ten 
dollars to buy fertilizer for his little farm. 
If his credentials are right, he gets his loan 
for the period from the fertilizing of the ground 
to the gathering and marketing of the crop. 
Another wants more money to drain three acres 
of bad land and redeem it by fertilizing. His 
loan may be for five years, or even longer, 
depending on the nature of the land and the 
amount of work he is able to put in on it in 
addition to doing his regular work. 

Payments are arranged to suit the borrower. 
If the loan is for some purpose that will begin 
to produce results right away, such as the pur- 
chase of a cow, or pigs, or farm implements, 
payments are on the instalment plan, begin- 
ning right away. If results will not begin to 
show for two years, the first payment will be 
in two years. 

Always, the society can call the loan in four 
weeks on notice. This is never done except 
in case the borrower takes to drink, or gets 
careless, or lets his farm run down, or falls 
in love unworthily, or misapplies the money 
loaned for a particular purpose. In such 
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cases, payment is enforced by every possible 
means. The offender is summarily expelled 
from the society. This is not merely a finan- 
cial catastrophe; it is a personal and moral 
catastrophe as well; and few are the peasants 
of Germany hardy enough to stand the dis- 
grace of expulsion from the society. 

The average student of banking in this 
country, after reading a description of this 
banking, will think immediately of the “ wild- 
cat’? banking of pioneer days, when personal 
credit was made an asset with such disastrous 
results. Yet there is every difference in the 
world. The main and fundamental difference 
is that the Raiffeisen banks have been doing 
business in Germany for more than half a cen- 
tury, and there is yet to be recorded the first 
instance in which a Raiffeisen bank has gone 
into bankruptcy and entailed loss upon its 
depositors. 

More than half the independent agricultur- 
ists of Germany are to-day members of these 
banks, and an additional ro per cent., larger 
land-owners, are members of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch banks. 

In Germany and Italy the movement is in 
full swing — or, indeed, may have reached 
nearly to the maximum. In Switzerland, 
town banks somewhat after the Schulze-Del- 
itzsch model are scattered over the land: but 
they are controlled by one central bank, and 
nearly all the members are industrial rather 
than agricultural. In Belgium, there are also 
town banks; and the agricultural banks are 
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almost entirely under the auspices of the 
Catholic Church. These are closely modelled 
along the Raiffeisen lines. 

Ireland, in large part a land of misery, 
gained its first codperative bank very late; 
and in 1905 there were but two hundred 
small banks at work. They were mostly in 
the poor counties of the southwest, and their 
business is almost exactly the same as the busi- 
ness of the Raiffeisen banks in Germany. 

In England and Denmark, banks of the 
simplicity of the Raiffeisen pattern are not 
needed, and the growth is slow. But in India, 
one of England’s colonies where poverty and 
misery never desert the fireside of the poor 
man, the system has been established and is 
said to work very well. 

In the light of experience in foreign lands, 
the Massachusetts experiment — and, for that 
matter, an experiment in Canada that ante- 
dates the Massachusetts law — will be watched 
with more than passing interest. There are so 
many sections of this country that are crying 
aloud for aid in some shape or form that even 
what may seem an Utopian plan gains interest. 

Once, Mr. Booker T. Washington used the 
sentence, “Character is credit”; but in this 
country, and especially among the class and 
in the land for which Mr. Washington speaks, 
character is not bank credit. The wisdom of 
the older lands has crystallized character into 
this most tangible of credits; and it may be 
that there one may learn another lesson from 
the lands beyond the sea. 


THE CALL OF THE WEST 


LARGER POLITICAL INFLUENCE DESERVED BY THE SECTION 


THAT HAS HALF OF THE 


COUNTRY’S FARMS AND RAILROADS, PRODUCES 99% OF THE GOLD AND SILVER, TWO-THIRDS 
OF OUR EXPORTS, AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS NEARLY EQUAL TO THOSE OF GERMANY 


BY 


JOHN A. JOHNSON 


GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


HE call of the West is for development. 

It is the call of the race to the van- 
guard of progress. The West knows 

no rest, no stopping-place. The East looks 


upon Puget Sound as the last stopping post 
of the Caucasian race in its westward journey. 


But the West looks upon Seattle as only the 
distributing point, the reserve camp for that 
colossal campaign, the commercial supremacy 
of the Pacific and the industrial conquest of 
the Orient. Already Western business vision 
has made Asia its logical home market. 





























THE CALL OF THE WEST 


The call of the West is for liberty, equality, 
manhood, fair play —for those inalienable 
rights which ever have been the inseparable 
conditions of its progress and victories. The 
frontier has ever fought for the fundamentals 
of pure democracy. Jefferson, author of the 
great Declaration, born of the frontier, enun- 
ciated its gospel. Jackson, the rugged fighter 
of the Tennessee wilds, and Lincoln, the 
Illinois rail-splitter and emancipator, typified 
the native convictions of the Western soul, in 
which man’s independence, freedom, and equal- 
ity before the law are as the very breath of life. 

The call of the West is the call for patriotism 
and progress, for emancipation from every form 
of Old-World and New-World caste and 
privilege, from the tyranny of wealth and birth, 
and alike from the dominion of the trust and 
political machine; and the call of the West, 
if I read aright the spirit of our land, is to-day, 
as in the days of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lin- 
coln, the call of the American people. 

The call of the West is the call for brave 
men who shall know no sectional and no 
political lines. As an integral part of the 
American people, the men of the West should 
cast their influence and their votes not only 
to advance the material interests of their own 
particular section, but should be broad enough 
and big enough to labor for the common good 
of our common country. We have in the 
states west of the Mississippi the undoubted 
balance of power, no matter under what name 
the national Administration at Washington 
exists. In the years that have passed, our 
population and our material wealth have not 
enjoyed that representation to which they 
are entitled, and, furthermore, our leaders have 
been content to follow in no small measure the 
leadership of men who represent relatively 
small constituencies and smaller common- 
wealths. It is time that the West threw off 
the shackles of the East. I would preach no 
sectional divisions and no sectional strifes, 
but Minnesota and Washington and the states 
between, with those to the south, should arise 
in their might and claim for themselves that 
fair share of influence in the halls of Congress 
and in the administration of national affairs 
to which they are entitled by every law of 
common sense, as well as of political economy. 
It is time, indeed, that the great Northwest 
should come into its own, and by the force 
of its energy, the ability of its sons, and the 
codperation of its various constituent parts 
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exert an influence for good, not only as to its own 
particular prosperity, but to that of the country 
at large, to which every element invites it. 


CIVILIZATION’S WESTWARD MARCH 


The Westward migrations of the Caucasian 
race date back more than three thousand years. 
During these thirty centuries, more than four- 
score generations of men have pursued the 
course of empire to the West, until the flag of 
industrial conquest has been advanced from 
the ancient seat of the race in the Indies across 
oceans and continents to the Pacific Coast of 
the United States. In short, since the dawn of 
recorded history, the West has been the goal 
of human hope, the boundless field of human 
enterprise, the destiny of human empire, and 
the victorious firing-line of human progress. 

To every generation since the first migration 
of the race, the West has been the forest pri- 
meval, the plain full of fertility for future har- 
vests, the mountain filled with gold and iron, the 
asylum for the oppressed, the gate of oppor- 
tunity, the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. Homes for the homeless, food for the 
hungry, work for the unemployed, land for 
the landless, gold for the penniless, freedom for 
the enslaved, adventures for the restless, dan- 
gers for the brave, an unknown world to con- 
quer, and room for all — these have ever been 
the lures and the rewards which the West has 
held out to the sons of men from the day 
of the first Caucasian emigrant from Asia to 
that of the last European immigrant to these 
Pacific shores. And the history of this West- 
ward march of the Aryan race, the story of 
the pioneers and the toilers who from time 
immemorial have hearkened to the call of the 
West, is the record of human progress — the 
history of civilization. 


WESTERNERS ARE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


The West—what a heritage the word 
implies! Here is the best blood of New Eng- 
land, of the Middle States, and of the South. 
Here are the sons and daughters of the Revo- 
lution and of the wars for human freedom. 
Here, too, have come the sturdy sons of north- 
ern Europe, toilers of the workshop and plow, 
descendants of the hardy Germanic races who 
cradled modern democracy in the forests of 
the North Sea and the Danube, or brothers 
of those who still fight for home rule for Ire- 
land. In short, the God of American destiny 
has by selective process visited the best races 
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and the best states and countries of the earth, 
and wherever He could find souls filled with 
courage and self-reliance, hearts yearning for 
freedom and a home, hands eager for hard 
work, eyes open to opportunity, and shoulders 
prepared for responsibility. 

And what natural resources the builders 
have found ready to their hands! Gold and 
silver, iron and copper, coal and: oil, forest 
and pasture ranges, valley on valley of the 
most fertile soil that ever enriched a thrifty 
settler or brought prosperity to a nation — 
these are among the resources that, touched 
by the hand of toil and the genius of American 
science and capital, have brought forth in the 
Valley of the Mississippi and on the Pacific 
slope industrial achievements without parallel 
in the annals of the human race. 

Marvels of actual achievement stand out 
in bolder outline because of the early Eastern 
pessimism. It is scarcely half a century since 
the leading agricultural journal of that day 
doubted the ability of the prairie soil of the 
Middle West to produce profitable crops of 
wheat, oats, and corn. To-day, the West 
produces two-thirds of the grain crop of the 
United States; enough to feed not only its own 
population but a large part of the East, and to 
have a vast surplus for export. The income 
of the West from this season’s grain crop alone 
exceeds the total income credited by Mulhall 
to Great Britain for the year 1822 from all 
industrial resources combined. 


THE LOST AMERICAN DESERT 


The states which produce the lion’s share 
of this great farm income to-day are embraced 
in what the school geographies of only a cen- 
tury ago pictured as the “Great American 
Desert.’ One of the chief problems of the 
geographer of to-day is to find that desert. 
Once it was supposed to extend from Minne- 
sota to Texas. As late as 1876, a lecturer 
named Eli Perkins claimed to know that this 
desert extended in practically a bee-line from 
“Bismarck, Minnesota,” to “Austin, Texas’’; 
although he did not seem to know that Bis- 
marck at that time was the frontier outpost 
of the Dakota Territory. At length, the 
“Great American Desert’? was driven west 
of the Missouri, then across the Rockies, and 
finally, about twenty years ago, was lost in the 
valleys and foothills which are now pro- 
ducing on each irrigated acre $50 to $100 of 
alfalfa, $100 to $500 worth of melons and 
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celery, and $500 to $1,000 worth of apples, 
peaches, berries, and grapes. To-day the 
states of that great mythical desert and of the 
Pacific slope beyond produce 500,000,000 
pounds of butter, fruit for the greater part of 
the United States and Canada, the great bulk 
of the breadstuffs and meat products for 
Eastern supply and for export, and a total 
value of agricultural products equal to that 
of the entire United States in 1880. 


THE WEALTH OF THE NORTHWEST 


The so-called “Oregon Country’? — which 
comprised the territory from which were carved 
the states of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
— was denounced by a United States Sen- 
ator in 1843 as not worth a pinch of snuff. The 
1904 census valuation of these three states was 
approximately $2,200,000,000. Their  rail- 
roads, street railways, telegraph, telephone, 
water works, shipping, and canal improve- 
ments were valued at $440,000,000. Their 
farm and mill machinery and tools were 
valued at $80,000,000, and their live stock at 
$100,000,000. They have to-day more than 
1,500,000 resourceful people on 150,000,000 
acres of the most resourceful soil in the 
world. Their grain crop exceeds 100,000,000 
bushels. They raise in a year 30,000,000 
pounds of wool, 40,000,000 pounds of hops, 
and have in bearing more than 10,000,000 
vines and fruit trees. They have the greatest 
wealth in standing timber of any section of 
the United States, and their annual lumber 
cut approximates eight billion feet. Their 
mineral product of coal, copper, lead, and 
silver is valued at $20,000,000 a year. Their 
manufactured products .total $200,000,000, 
and they have a $100,000,000 foreign trade. 
Puget Sound, by the logic of its geographical 
position, is the natural gateway to the com- 
merce of the Pacific Orient—a commerce which 
in the time of many now living will rival 
that of the Atlantic and of the Mediterranean. 

The purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 
was deemed by some a useless extravagance. 
But Alaska has paid for itself by a wide mar- 
gin in revenues returned to the United States 
Government treasury, while in gold, copper, 
furs, fish, and timber, Alaska has rewarded 
the industry of American citizens during the 
past forty years with an aggregate produce 
valued at $200,000,000. 

The purchase of the great Louisiana territory 
was met by a storm of protests. So great a 
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statesman as Josiah Quincy opposed in 1811 
the admission of Louisiana into the Union 
as a state, on the ground that there should be 
no states created on the western side of the 
Mississippi River. 

The states and territories west of the Missis- 
sippi River to-day embrace more than 60 per 
cent. of the area of the United States, and 
have a population of close upon 30,000,000 
people, or about that of England or Italy, 
and three-fourths that of Prussia or France. 


ONE-HALF OF AMERICAN FARMS 


In this great Western domain, where the 
ignorance of fifty years ago established a desert, 
there are to-day approximately 500,000,000 
improved farm acres, or one-half of the 
cultivated area of the United States. With 
stock and improvemenis, this great Wes- 
tern farm plant is valued at something like 
$10,000,000,000, which is one-half greater 
than the total estimated wealth of the United 
States in 1850. 

According to the official estimates of the 
United States Census Bureau, as published 
in the census report of 1905, the states and 
territories west of the Mississippi possessed 
and employed in their great industrial and 
commercial operations in 1904 railroads and 
equipment valued at $3,000,000,000, street 
railways, telephones, telegraphs, shipping, and 
water works valued at $1,000,000,000; live 
stock valued at more than $2,000,000,000; 
farm and factory machinery, tools, and imple- 
ments valued at $1,000,000,000; and in gold 
and silver coin and bullion held in their bank 
reserves specie to the amount of $500,000,000. 

The real property and improvements, includ- 
ing the homes, farms, and business blocks 
owned by the 30,000,000 people in these 
Western states and territories in 1904 exceeded 
the total estimated wealth of the United States 
in 1860; while the aggregate wealth for 1904 
of the country west of the Mississippi, from 
all sources, representing the developed capital 
of barely one generation, was only a little less 
than the total wealth of the United States in 
1870. 

What would the statesmen of 1803, who 
opposed the Louisiana purchase for a paltry 
$15,000,000, or those of 1840, who considered 
the Oregon country of no value, or those of 
1867, who doubted the wisdom of acquiring 
Alaska — what would they think were they 
confronted in their graves by the recording 
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angel with a financial statement of the wealth 
of the West for 1909? What would they think 
of the proposition that, scarcely a century 
after Jefferson’s purchase, the wealth of the 
western half of the United States equals two- 
thirds that of France or of Germany, nearly 
the total wealth of Russia, and approximately 
that of Italy and Austro-Hungary combined ? 

It produces two-thirds of the grain of the 
United States, including the entire surplus of 
breadstuffs which we export for European 
supply. It owns 55 per cent. of the live stock of 
the United States, its value being much greater 
than the probable total wealth of the United 
States at the time Josiah Quincy objected 
to the admission of Louisiana on the ground 
that it was on the wrong side of the Mississippi 
River, and even greater than the total agri- 
cultural wealth of the United States in 1840, 
when the Oregon country was valued in the 
United States Senate at the price of a pinch 
of snuff. 

The West not only has the great unimproved 
area of the United States awaiting settlers, 
but it also has one-half of the entire improved 
farm acreage, both in number of acres and in 
value, and its farms this season are estimated 
to produce a three-billion-dollar crop, which 
exceeds one-half of the country’s total agricul- 
tural product. The product marketed by the 
farmers of the twenty-three Western states 
and territories in one year equals nearly one- 
half of the total estimated gold stock in the 
bank and treasury reserves and in the mone- 
tary circulation of the world, the product of 
the mints and accumulation of the financiers 
of the centuries. 


MANUFACTURES NEARLY EQUAL GERMANY’S 


The West, besides its vast product of the 
farms, mines, and forests, has advanced 
rapidly in manufactures. If we include with 
the territory west of the Mississippi the states 
of Wisconsin and Illinois, which largely use 
Western materials and sell their goods to 
Western consumers, the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the West in 1904 represented an invested 
capital of $3,200,000,000, gave employment to 
1,400,000 wage-earners, and turned out a 
manufactured product valued at $4,200,000,000. 
This approximately equals the entire manu- 
facturing development of the United States 
in 1870. Moreover, the West’s manufactured 
product in 1904 exceeded in value that of 
France, was go per cent. that of Germany, 
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and 80 per cent. that of the United Kingdom. 
In the manufacture of the great staple neces- 
sities — cereal products, meat products, and 
lumber —the West is the chief potential 
reliance of the country, and likewise contributes 
a large surplus for export; and it is forging to 
the front in manufactures of agricultural 
implements, clothing, furniture, paper, cordage, 
leather goods, vehicles, vessels, iron and steel, 
and all classes of food products. 

The West produces gg per cent. of the gold 
and silver of the United States. The flood of 
precious metal which for sixty years has poured 
into our treasuries from the West has given the 
United States bank and treasury reserves the 
greatest stock of gold in the world, besides a 
large surplus to replenish the European reserves. 
The gold and silver product of the West since 
1849 equals approximately 40 per cent. of the 
current gold and silver money of the world. 
How great a factor in maintaining the mone- 
tary systems of five continents, therefore, 
becomes the mining industry of the Rockies 
and the Pacific! 

The United States is justly proud of the fact 
that it has to-day a foreign commerce aggre- 
gating $3,200,000,000, with exports crowding 
the $2,000,000,000 mark, and a favorable 
trade balance which during the past ten years 
has averaged $500,000,c00 per annum. But 
where would be that commerce, with its vast 
export total and favorable trade balance, were 
it not for the fact that two-thirds of this export 
total represents the surplus products of the 
farms, forests, mines, and mills of the West? 
For without the vast surplus tonnage yielded by 
the industries and resources of the West, the 
United States would have had only its East- 
ern factory product to export, and, in place 
of a trade balance of $500,000,000 a year in 
our favor, there would have been a great 
annual deficit to meet with exports of specie 
and annual depletion of our reserves. 

Not only in foreign commerce, but in the 
progress of American shipping, is the West 
a prime factor in national development. Fifty 
years of national folly in the enactment of 
navigation laws and high protective tariffs 
have crippled American shipping, until more 
than go per cent. of our Atlantic commerce is 
carried in foreign bottoms. Notwithstanding 
this half-century of maritime shame, the United 
States flag floats to-day over a merchant marine 
of about 4,000,000 registered steam tonnage, 
which carries to the markets of the world 
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nearly 200,000,000 tons of American products. 
But on what waters float the colors of this mer- 
chant marine, and what freight do these 
American ships carry? One-half of this 
vessel tonnage is on the Great Lakes; while 
the Pacific Coast, the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi combined, boast nearly 70 per cent. 
of the total. And the freight which it carries 
consists of the great staple productions of the 
West on their way to Eastern and foreign 
markets — the products of that great army of 
Western yeomen who demand no fostering 
hand of government, and ask only for that 
justice and freedom to which they are entitled 
by natural right under the guaranty of our 
constitution and our flag. 

On the rapids of the Sault Ste. Marie River, 
the connecting channel between Lakes Superior 
and Michigan, the United States Government 
has installed a meter to measure the indus- 
trial and commercial development of our 
Western empire. That meter is known as the 
Soo Canal, and it measures the vessel and 
freight tonnage which passes through in the 
great inland commerce between East and West. 
This tonnage consists in part of West-bound 
merchandise and coal from Atlantic mills 
and lower lake ports; but go per cent. of it 
consists of East-bound productions of the West 
— grain, flour, live stock, lumber, and iron ore, 
the great wealth-producing staples of Western 
labor and capital. What does this meter 
show? In 1880 the Soo Canal registered 
1,700,000 tons of freight. In 1890 this ton- 
nage had multiplied by five and reached 
8,500,000. Another ten years passed, and in 
1900 the tonnage had further swollen more 
than 150 per cent. and reached 22,300,000 
freight tons; while by 1907 it had doubled again 
and registered 44,000,000 tons, multiplying 
approximately twenty-seven-fold in twenty- 
seven years. To-day the Soo Canal, which 
measures the inland commerce between East 
and West on our Northern border, handles 
four times the freight tonnage of the Suez Canal, 
which measures the volume of trade between 
Europe and Asia; and the Duluth-Superior, 
the gateway harbor at the head of the Great 
Lakes, handles the largest freight tonnage of 
any port in America and one of the greatest 
on the globe. 


HALF OF THE COUNTRY’S RAILROADS 


For a detailed index of the industrial and 
commercial operations of the twenty-three 
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states and territories west of the Mississippi, 
consider for a moment the statistics of Western 
railroad traffic. Of the twenty-five greatest 
railroads of America, a dozen operate their 
principal mileage in the West, although the 
codperation of every carrier on the continent 
is required to market Western productions and 
avoid car famine and traffic blockade. Grasp 
with the imagination the volume of business 
transacted by these dozen leading carriers 
of the West, which last year used something 
like 15,000 locomotives and 600,000 cars in 
carrying 160,000,000 passengers and a volume 
of freight exceeding 200,000,000 tons. The 
gross earnings of these dozen Western railroad 
systems exceeded $650,000,000, which was 
$50,000,000 greater this the total receipts of 
the United States Government; while the value 
of the freight carried would make the famed 
“wealth of Ormus and of Ind”’ appear by com- 
parison a child’s fairy tale. But the great 
lesson of this giant traffic goes to the funda- 
mental development of the continent. It shows 
how, under freedom, a great race of men has 
taken a wilderness once so unpromising that 
it evoked derision in the national halls of legis- 
lation, and, by courage and toil, by the genius 
of science and invention, by the codperation of 
the settler and pioneer with the captains of 
industry and finance, produced within a gener- 
ation on the plains and mountains, and in the 
forests and valleys of the West, miracles of 
industrial development to other continents 
and ages unknown. 

To obtain a fair idea of the present rate of 
development in the West, take a territory like 
that which stretches from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound. It embraces the seven states of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. In 
1870 these seven Northwestern States had 
600,000 people. In 1880 this doubled to 
1,200,000. In 1890 the population doubled 
again to 2,600,000. By 1900 there was an 
additional growth of 1,200,000, bringing the 
total to 3,800,000. ‘The Government estimate 
of 1904 was 4,300,000, and the estimate of the 
Governors of the respective states for 1g0g was 
5,800,000. In other words, the span of a 
single generation adds 5,000,000 people; and 
since 1890 the population growth is more than 
3,000,000, or 120 per cent. 

The nearly 6,000,000 people of these seven 
states occupy an aggregate area of nearly 
400,000,000 acres, or double the area of the 
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combined New England and Middle States. 
Nearly 100,000,000 acres, or one-fourth of the 
total area of these seven Northwestern States, 
is public land, most of it subject to homestead 
entry. Yet witness the vast developments! 
Railroad mileage of 27,000 miles of main track, 
exceeding that of New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania combined; railroad and other 
public service corporation improvements 
valued at nearly $1,500,000,000; farm and 
city realty valued at $4,300,000,000; _live- 
stock worth $430,000,000, and machinery, 
$200,000,000; bank resources, exceeding 
$750,000,000; manufactured products in 1904, 
$590,000,000; an attendance of 1,100,000 
pupils in common schools, or 21 per cent. of 
the total population; bank clearings in the 
ten clearing-house cities of the Northwest 
already in excess of $3,000,000,000 a year, and 
a total property valuation estimated by the 
United States Census Bureau in 1go5 at 
$7,750,000,000, which exceeds the total esti- 
mated wealth of the United States in 1850. 

The total farm product of the 50,000,000 
acres already under cultivation in these seven 
states of the Northwest will probably exceed 
this year $800,000,000, and it will take more 
than one-fourth of all the money in the 
United States to pay for it. Is it any won- 
der, then, that the Northwest to-day, 
instead of depending upon the East for capi- 
tal for development, is assisting to finance 
the East by investing in 4 and 5 per 
cent. Eastern commercial paper? 


CITIES BLOSSOMING IN A NIGHT 


This is the age of rapid transit, of steel, 
of steam and electricity; but where in the 
world, except in the American West, do you find 
such marvels of rapid-transit development 
as these: Billings, only yesterday a cowboy 
camp on a stage-road route, to-day translated 
into a city that boasts a million-dollar beet- 
sugar output, a ‘“‘thousand-cow”’ creamery, 
a 12,000 church membership, and the greatest 
primary wool market in the world; Cripple 
Creek, transformed in a twinkling from a camp 
with a few red-shirted miners into a wealthy 
metropolis and industrial centre in which elec- 
tric lights, electric hoists, electric drills, and 
electric switches have revolutionized the min- 
ing industry; Duluth, a frontier trading-post 
on Superior’s bleak north shore, developed 
into a great financial and jobbing centre, with 
the greatest ore docks and mineral tonnage 
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in the world; Butte, a mountain camp changed 
into a city of millionaires, with a mining indus- 
try which spends in a year $3,000,000 for labor; 
Kansas City, only a few years ago a trading- 
post and cattle-yard, to-day a city whose bank 
clearings approximate those of Pittsburgh; 
Galveston rescued from the waves, and San 
Francisco, rebuilt from fire and earthquake, 
to become great shipping ports in the com- 
merce of the Gulf and the Pacific in a period 
so brief that the stories of their recent dis- 
asters already appear fables. It is only the 
industrial magic of the American West that 
could produce the Twin Cities with 550,000 
people, $170,000,000 of bank resources, a 
$750,000,000 manufacturing and jobbing busi- 
ness, and the greatest milling centre and wheat 
market in the world, within the memory of a 
single generation. It is only the Western 
stride and pace of commercial expansion, that 
within fifty years after the first railroad reached 
the Mississippi could bring into St. Louis a 
trade represented by bank clearings aggre- 
gating $3,000,000,000 per annum. It is only 
the Western vision, courage, and unconquerable 
energy, that in a single century could advance 
the frontier outposts of Northwestern empire 
from Ohio 3,000 miles to Puget Sound, and 
produce such marvels here in what so recently 
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was the most remote fastness of the world’s 
Western wilderness; create here within one-half 
the span of a generation cities like Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Spokane, which in volume of 
transactions already throw into shadow the 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia of the 
early days, and in electric speed and indus- 
trial steam of development put the world of 
even the twentieth century to shame. 


And now the call of the West is the call of 
the future. The years that are opening are all 
our own. They are a virgin page and we can 
inscribe them as we will. The future of our 
country and the happiness of posterity depend 
upon us. Generations of men shall come and 
go, and the glories of this noon vanish before 
to-morrow’s sun, yet the West — the Mecca 
of the free, the brave, the patriotic American — 
shall not only endure while the spirit of the 
pioneers animates their sons, but will bear 
nobly its part in the struggle for better social 
and economic conditions, in the mastery of the 
elements and in the evolution of the ages. We 
have reason to hope in the future, as in the past, 
that the West will be true to its traditions, and 
that to the remotest generation liberty will be 
as sweet and progress as glorious as they were 
to our fathers. 


TOLSTOY IN THE TWILIGHT 


“TO-MORROW I DIE. MEANWHILE, I HAVE ANOTHER BOOK TO WRITE” 


BY 
HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


(WITH PHOTOGRAPHS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS ARTICLE) 


pilgrimage, yet it was more than a 

visit to a holy man. It was to meet 
for the first time the man of greatest moral 
influence in Russia, and perhaps in all north 
Europe, despite his excommunication by the 
Russian State Church. 

I had wired from Taiga, Siberia, on my 
way from Japan, asking if he would receive me; 
for the newspapers had reported him in feeble 
health. At Samara, three days later along 
the line, I received the answer: “I shall meet 
you with joy.” 

Tolstoy lives on his ancestral estate, a few 


| NOR me the visit to Tolstoy was like a 


miles out of Toula, in the prefecture of the 
same name. ‘Toula is a night’s ride east of 
Moscow. The Trans-Siberian Express put 
me down there in the morning. 

I confess to some feelings of consternation 
when I found that English would not pass 
current. Nothing so disconcerts your Anglo- 
Saxon as to find himself in a place where his 
language is disregarded. ‘Thus far I had gone 
around the world with no further equipment 
than English. It had served all ordinary 
purposes. Where an interpreter had been 
needed, someone or other had turned up. 
But in Russia it was different. Not only did 
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English not meet the common exigencies, but 
of the outside languages it had less vogue 
than German and French. However, a young 
newspaper man, who had heard of my coming 
and was on the lookout, took me in hand; and 
although we were separated by tongue — 
for he could speak only Slavonic — I resigned 
myself to him and soon was being driven at a 
mad pace in a three-horse drosky for Tolstoy’s 
home. 

Of all the drivers of the world, perhaps the 
Russian drosky driver is the most brilliantly 
reckless. One of our horses was _ hitched 
between a pair of shafts; the other two swung 
clear on either side; and, whether over cobbled 
streets or macadamized roads, they sped with 
a fiery impetuosity that vividly pictured in the 
mind the chariot races in the Roman days. 

We went lickety-pelt out of brick-built 
cobble-paved Toula, of perhaps fifty or sixty 
thousand inhabitants, and struck into a fine, 
smooth State road that is said to lead down 
from St. Petersburg and Moscow to Kieff. 
The road led through a hilly, open country, 
patched with waving grain and fields lying 
fallow. Here and there on the way were a 
few tall chimneys of manufacturing plants, 
which for the most part were inactive; yet, 
active or inactive, they were obvious by their 
infrequency, for Russia is almost altogether 
an agricultural country. 

Once during our drive of ten miles or less, 
we came to a formidable toll-gate with a 
halted line of farm wagons being subjected to 
what the Chinese aptly call “squeeze.” But 
in many respects: China is a land of freedom 
compared with Russia. With its tolls, taxes, 
passports, prisons, banishments, exilings, and 
summary executions, the Russian Govern- 
ment seems to be the most ingenious yet 
devised for the embarrassment of industry and 
the brutalization of the minds of men. 

Leaving the open country, our road all at once 
cut through wooded tracts; and suddenly, 
without the slightest preparation, I was 
impressed with the feeling that we were on 
enchanted ground — the home of fairies and 
elves, once perhaps the scene of knightly 
valor. Great firs—the finest and oldest 
I had ever seen — mixed with ancient cedars 
and pines, threw their points defiantly to the 
sky. Deeply buried in the darkened heart 
of the woods, I pictured in imagination the 
ruins of a castle that once had rung with the 
shouts of merrymakers passing the wassail, 
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with the songs of women at their spinning, or the 
death-cries of besiegers and besieged. So 
strongly did this feeling attach itself to this 
place that I was moved subsequently to make 
inquiry. I found that the woods had a history. 
There the old Russian chivalry had made a 
stand against the inroads of the terrible Tar- 
tars, and at last had driven them back. 


TOLSTOY’S BEAUTIFUL ESTATE 


It seemed a fitting preparation for the 
approach to the Tolstoy estate, of which we 
caught first sight from a hilltop on leaving the 
woods. To the northeast a single line of 
trees marked its nearest border. 

The estate goes by the old name of “ Yas- 
naya Polyana,” which means, if I am correctly 
informed, “Clearing in the Woods.” It is 
more than 2,000 acres in extent, and comprises 
agricultural lands, woods, and a small park 
set off for the household. The park is on the 
south side, and there the house stands, two or 
three hundred yards back from stately brick and 
stucco posterns that mark the main entrance. 
A huddle of straw-thatched farmers’ huts are 
passed to the left as you enter. 

The perfume of flowers came with a spray 
of raindrops from overhanging boughs as we 
passed up a winding driveway. The gray 
mirror of a small lake shone on one hand, and 
on the other a picturesque brook. Rounding 
between two huge clusters of white and purple 
lilacs, we came upon the house — white, 
ample, two-storied, solid, with a curious bor- 
der of doll-babies and Noah’s Ark animals 
outlined with a saw in a porch balustrade. 

A couple of stone steps and a small plat- 
form were in front of the doorway where we 
drew up. At the sound of our horses’ bells 
several men came forth, two in blouses of 
some blue stuff. Word of our leaving Toula 
had been sent, so that we were expected. 

Presently Count Leo Tolstoy, the name- 
sake and third son, appeared in a business 
suit of mixed cloth. He is something past 
forty and has a striking head and _per- 
sonality, with fine, large, brown, luminous 
eyes. He wears areddish beard, and his 
hair is thinning on top. 

He gave me a cordial welcome in English. 
I presently found that all the members of the 
family spoke English —easy, ready, fluent 
English — although at times, from a delicate 
politeness, affecting to apologize for it to 
soften a compliment. 
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Young Count Tolstoy said that his father 
was waiting, so after laying aside our outer 
things we proceeded upstairs. 

The stairs and the floors generally were of 
unvarnished and unpolished wood, but spot- 
less. There were few rugs. The walls were 
mostly white; in places, they carried a soft, 
unobtrusive color. Everywhere you caught 
the feeling of simplicity, utility, and strength. 
Everywhere you also caught the feeling of art 
and literature, although many of the pictures 
were only photographs, and portraits, at that. 
But there were books, anywhere, everywhere; 
not for show, but obviously for use. 

At the top of a winding stairway was a turn, 
and going through an anteroom, we entered 
Tolstoy’s work-room and the presence of the 
seer himself. 

He was seated in a wheel-chair, which he 
had begun to use at the Crimea some six or 
eight years ago, when seriously ill at that time. 
His feet were on a level with his hips, and 
covered witharug. He wore the long peasant’s 
blouse of light yellow, coarse stuff, such as 
appears in some of his latter-day pictures, and 
on his head was what does not so often appear 
—a skull-cap of the same material. The 
face was the one familiar the world over — 
gray eyes ‘sparkling through shaggy, over- 
hanging brows; seamed forehead; thin, float- 
ing gray hair; thin, flowing moustache and 
beard around a restless mouth; and a nose 
that at times seemed sharp and at times flat. 


WORKING TO THE VERY END 


As he sat there in the chair, age seemed to 
have placed its hand heavily upon him; yet 
he appeared not so feeble as delicate. But the 
eyes revealed the keen, buoyant spirit within. 
It was a life joyously spending itself to the 
very end, undaunted by the approach of death. 

Before he spoke, Tolstoy gave me a deliber- 
ate, searching gaze, mixed with a peculiarly 
kind expression; and then, as if not dis- 
pleased, offered a very cordial and personal 
welcome, during which I noticed my father’s 
portrait holding a post of honor on the wall. 

“Your father was my friend,” he said with 
singular sweetness and simplicity. 

I asked after his health. “I was troubled 
to read in a Japanese newspaper a report that 
you had not been so well,” I ventured to say. 

He answered with the frankness that I found 
to be a characteristic of the whole family: 


“T am now quite old — eighty-one. I do 
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not expect to stay much longer. One of my 
feet has to be nursed. But I am keeping at 
work.” 

He gave me a smile as if the matter of his 
death was nothing at all; as if he said: ‘“To- 
morrow I die. Meanwhile, I have another 
book to write.” 

What could death be to such a man? What 
could excommunication be, or that edict of 
the Holy Synod to refuse him burial in con- 
secrated ground when he should die? What 
cares he for Synods, consecrated ground, and 
all the rest of it? His business is to work while 
life is in his body. As to what happens when 
the breath has fled — well, “that is the busi- 
ness of Jupiter.” 

And as for the common view of the Synod’s 
decree—a decree now some years old — 
it is likened to the Russian saying that, “ while 
the iron is hot, one dare not approach too 
closely; but when time has cooled it, you may 
spit on it.” 

As to the work, I said I had heard that there 
was another book under way. Did it deal 
with political economy ? 

“No,” he answered; “this is not on political 
economy. It treats of moral questions, which 
your father put first.” 


TOLSTOY ENDORSING HENRY GEORGE 


This led him to refer to an article on my 
father’s teachings, for which my visit had 
served as a text and which he had just sent off 
to a Petersburg newspaper. ‘Perhaps the 
paper will fear to print it, for we have little 
freedom here, and there is little discussion. 
But if that paper will not print it, then I hope 
to get it into another.” 

He handed me a copy of the article. It 
was in the Slavonic language. When trans- 
lated, I found the following passages, which 
throw a strong light upon social, govern- 
mental, and revolutionary conditions in Russia 
to-day, as well as showing the vigor and hope 
of this wonderful old man’s mind: 

“The land question is, indeed, the question of 
the deliverance of mankind from slavery pro- 
duced by the private ownership of land, which, 
to my mind, is now in the same situation in which 
the questions of serfdom in Russia and slavery in 
America were in the days of my youth. 

“The difference is only that, while the injus- 
tice of the private ownership of land is quite as 
crying as that of slave-ownership, it is much more 
widely and deeply connected with all human rela- 
tions; it extends to all parts of the world (slavery 
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existed only in America and Russia) and is much 
more tormenting to the land slave than personal 
slavery. 

‘“‘How strange — one might say how ridiculous, 
were they not so cruel, and did they not involve the 
suffering of the majority of the toiling masses — 
are those attempts at the reconstruction of society 
proposed and undertaken by the two inimical 
camps — governmental and __ revolutionary — 
through all kinds of measures, with the exception 
of that one which alone can destroy that crying 
injustice from which the overwhelming majority 
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establishment of small land-ownerships, 7. e., the 
strengthening and confirming of that system 
against which the struggle is to be directed; but 
it will and must be solved in one way alone: 
by the recognition of the equal right of every man 
to live upon and to be nourished by the land on 
which he was born — that same principle which 
is so invincibly proved by the teachings of Henry 
George. 

“T think so because the thought of the equal 
right of all men to the soil, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the ‘educated’ and learned people to 




















“T AM NOW QUITE OLD — EIGHTY-ONE. 


of the people are suffering, and which at once 
would extinguish the revolutionary mood of the 
people, which when driven inward is still more 
dangerous than when it outwardly appears. 

“T rejoice at the thought that, no matter how 
far may be the governmental and revolutionary 
workers from the reasonable solution of the land 
question, it nevertheless will be — and very soon — 
solved, especially in Russia; and by no means by 
those strange, groundless, arbitrary, unfeasible 
and, above all, unjust theories of expropriation, 
and the still more foolish governmental measures 
for the destruction of village communes and the 


I DO NOT EXPECT TO STAY MUCH 


LONGER” 


drive that thought by all kinds of schemes of 
expropriation and the destruction of village 
communes from the minds of the Russian people, 
nevertheless lives in the minds of the Russian 
people to-day, and sooner or later —I believe 
that soon — :t must be fully realized.” 

It may be interesting to know that these 
vigorous utterances did appear in the St. 
Petersburg newspaper, and from that paper 
were quickly re-published by many journals 
in many lands, thus showing the eagerness with 
which the utterances of the Sage of Yasnaya 
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Polyana are caught up and spread throughout 
the world. 

In connection with this unqualified espousal 
of what he was pleased to call “the teachings 
of Henry George,” my host directed that the 
translations of the George books into the 
Slavonic (Russian) tongue be brought to 
him. They proved to be all of the principal 
books except “The Open Letter to the Pope”’ 
(obviously inappropriate for Russia, where 
the Greek Church holds sway), and the unfin- 
ished “Science of Political Economy.” He 
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write his name in some of the copies. The 
ease and certainty with which he moved was 
quite bewildering, yet I noticed that he wore 
a pair of old-style high boots, with the trousers 
tucked inside the boot-legs. The handwriting 
had a clearness and firmness that was truly 
wonderful for a man of eighty-one. 

And, even as he wrote, his mind indicated 
its variety and range. For instance, he 
touched upon Japan, whence I had just come. 
“T want to know many things about that pro- 
gressive country,” he said. “I believe the 














YASNAYA POLYANA—TOLSTOY’S HOME 


also showed me a large number of the trans- 
lated pamphlets and lectures — all in cheap 
form for popular circulation. The translator 
and popularizer of the works is his intimate 
friend and neighbor, Serge} Dm. Nikolajev, 
who, he said, would come to the house in the 
evening. 

Tolstoy talked with the utmost fervor and 
enthusiasm of the truth of these books, 
as if the matter was impersonal to me, and 
he suddenly tossed the rug off his feet and 
got out of his chair to go over to a table and 


Japanese area great people. | have had most 
instructive talks with Mr. Kenjiro Tokutomi, 
a Japanese writer. Do you know him?” 

I answered that I had had the honor of 
meeting his brother, Mr. E. Tokutomi, editor 
of the powerful Tokio daily, Kokumin, which 
is popularly regarded as the special mouth- 
piece of the present Katsura government. 

Leaving the subject of Japan for special 
consideration later, the philosopher spoke of 
the volume and wide extent of his corres- 
pondence, some letters coming from parts 
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of the world and in languages of which he knew 
nothing. They put him to some pains to 
learn what they were about. A large part 
of his correspondence was made up of inquiries 
about his writings, and a considerable portion 
asked about the land question. 

He showed with some satisfaction a letter 
from Mr. William J. Bryan, whose moral 
nature he holds in high admiration. The 
letter accompanied a published reply to ex- 
President Roosevelt’s attack in The Outlook 


“Navies are not necessary to people who 
desire to be at peace,” said he, “but only to 
people who wish to rob and murder. For 
robbery logically ends in murder. All this 
building of warships is a sign that some 
people who have the power are preparing 
to go off on new expeditions to rob and 
murder.” 

In this touch-and-go way, Tolstoy ran over 
many subjects until I asked permission for 
a friend to take some photographs. Con- 




















“ONE THING —HE HAS HAD MY MOTHER!” 


on Tolstoy’s views on passive resistance as 
applicable to present-day individual and 
national affairs. Tolstoy made no _ direct 
comment on what Mr. Roosevelt had said, 
as if not worth the while. But as to politics, 
he remarked: “I take no interest in them, and 
[ cannot understand why your father risked his 
life in them.” 

“To bring his ideas into practical discus- 
sion,” I answered. That brought up Eng- 
land’s hysterics about national defense. ‘The 
Sage’s observation was characteristic: 


fident of consent, I had invited this friend, 
who was an expert photographer, to accom- 
pany me to Yasnaya Polyana. The Count 
readily acceded to my wish, and the pictures 
thus specially taken are presented with this 
article. 

Even here the philosopher’s mind revealed 
its alertness. For when the photographer 
said that he would make a five seconds’ expo- 
sure, owing to the poor light that came into the 
room from the gray day: without, our host evi- 
dently counted, and announced that the pose 
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had been longer than five seconds — to the 
photographer’s surprise and embarrassment. 
But the test of the pudding is in the eating, 
and the pictures turned out well. 

It now being the time of afternoon for the 
daily nap, which is part of Tolstoy’s present 
necessary routine — for the family watch his 
health with loving care — we withdrew. There 
is now no laboring in the fields or cobbling 
of shoes or strenuous physical toil, as of yore. 
While not ailing in any alarming way, except 
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arriving at his conclusions by independent 
thought; proving that he is not a mere fol- 
lower in the footprints of his famous father. 
He has an artistic bent, and without any 
instruction whatever has taken to sculpture 
as a pastime, having a fine bust of his father 
in process when I visited Yasnaya Polyana. 
He was pleased to allow my photographer 
friend to take for me a picture of him stand- 
ing beside the unfinished bust of his father. 

But young Tolstoy’s serious business in life 
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LEO TOLSTOY, JR., AND THE BUST OF HIS FATHER 


Sculpture is only a pastime; his serious work is that of writing plays 


for the swelling of the feet, Count Tolstoy, 

with his crowded life of more than fourscore 

years, is in very delicate health; and for a man 

of his high-strung temperament, he yields to 
medical advice with surprising docility. 
TOLSTOY’S INTERESTING FAMILY 

While our host was sleeping, I strolled 

through the gardens with the son, Leo, Junior, 


whom I found to be delightfully companion- 
able — full of reading, wide-visioned, and 


is as a playwright; and, like his father, he 
strives to make his writings teach things. 
One of his plays deals with Russian politics. 
He knew full well that if he placed the scene 
in Russia the play would never pass the cen- 
sor. So he laid it in America, and used Amer- 
ican names. Its application to Russia was 
obvious, but it passed the censor and had a very 
successful run in St. Petersburg. 

As we walked in the garden on the south 
side of the house, under boughs filled with 
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rain-drops from a recent shower, young 
Tolstoy said that the family studied to keep 
his father in happy surroundings; and that this 
had been a great element in his father’s career 
—happiness in his work. “My father,” 
remarked my companion, “says that the man 
is made by himself from within; but I say 
that my father is unconscious of how much he 
himself owes to things from without. One 
thing — he has had my mother.” And love 
rang in the young man’s voice. 
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leaned a great part of his weight — drew from 
her, depended on her in a thousand ways. 
Suppose she had been another kind of woman 
—one who thought chiefly of herself, with 
another kind of ambition for him, and had 
tried to bend him to it: what then? The 
world would have had a different Tolstoy — 
perhaps one who would not have spoken 
so to the hearts and spirits of scores of 
millions of men. 

Another great element in Tolstoy’s life has 
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THE COUNTESS TOLSTOY, MOTHER OF THIRTEEN CHILDREN 


When I met this mother presently, I appre- 
ciated this love and admiration. Countess 
Tolstoy, at sixty-four, is a commanding 
woman. She married the Count when she 
was seventeen and he was thirty-four. She 
believed in him, molded herself to him, helped 
him at every turn, taught herself to be his con- 
fidant and counsellor, without losing her own 
independence of character and will to assert 
her diverging views, where such occasionally 
occurred. She gave to him the strength of her 
body, mind, and spirit; and he leaned on her— 


been the possession of the estate, Yasnaya 
Polyana, which meant freedom from the harry- 
ing cares of finding a subsistence. Suppose 
he had been born poor ? 

And then that south garden in which I walked 
under the Count’s workroom windows — 
that garden with its perfumes and nightingales, 
its ancient trees and beauties of water, lawns 
and shrubs; that garden that changes its 
aspect with changing seasons — it must have 
powerfully influenced his mind, as when, for 
instance, he drew out the life story of “Anna 
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Karénina,” or set down the self-interrogatories 
of “My Religion,” or wrote with lava heat 
“War and Peace,” or poured out his heart’s 
sympathies in “Our Slavery of To-day.” 
That south garden must have had a part, and 
a large part, in all this. 

It was with something of these reflections, 
between the chattings, that I was viewing this 
garden, when three tattered men came up the 
main drive, and, at a motion from my com- 
panion, passed to the rear of the house. “ Beg- 
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These three beggars that I saw at the Tolstoy 
house were of the cringing type — bereft of 
hope and pride, and transformed into dogs 
that lick the feet. 

It was pleasant to turn from them to a primi- 
tive game of ten-pins which, under the trees 
at some distance, the youngest daughter of 
the house — the Countess Alexandria, a splen- 
did type of physical woman of twenty-five — 
was playing with some friends. She is her 
father’s secretary, but, as she said, “One can’t 














THE COUNTESS ALEXANDRIA, HER FATHER’S SECRETARY 


gars,” it was explained. ‘It is a rule here 
that any who come asking alms shall not go 
empty-handed.” And I found that each beggar 
received five kopecks (about three cents). 

It flashed on me that here was a fruit of the 
great moralist’s witnessing a beggar in Mos- 
cow arrested “for begging alms in Christ’s 
name.” It occurred twenty-eight years ago — 
in 1881 —the first time Tolstoy got a real con- 
ception of the poverty of a modern city. It 
is vividly described in the opening of ‘“ What 
is to be Done? ” 


keep writing all the time; so I come out here 
in all possible weathers and engage in this not 
over-clean exercise.” 

She held up hands which truly were “of the 
earth earthy”; but roses were in her cheeks 
and vigor in her form, and she hurled a club 
instead of a ball a distance of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in a way that made the blocks, 
instead of pins, fly. 

The hour for the evening meal had come. 
We repaired to the great room of the house. 
It was flanked by large windows. On the 
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other two walls hung oils of the Count and 
his line. The floor was of polished hardwood. 
A long table, set for a dozen or more, ran 
down the centre, with piano, chairs, and 
various other furniture distributed about. 

The Countess took one end of the table, 
a great samovar in front of her. Her daughter 
occupied the other end. On the Countess’s 
right sat the Count; on her left, her son. I sat 
beside the Count, with Serge] Dm. Nikolajev, 
the translator of the George books, on my 
other hand. 

When questioned about my recent journey 
across Russia, I remarked that I had observed 
that the land was everywhere cultivated, but 
that the houses of the farmers were the poorest 
of huts. 

The Count’s comment was that the working 
farmer got little of his produce in Russia; that 
the great part of the best land was held by the 
nobles and other favored individuals. 

Mr. Nikolajev made the astounding state- 
ment that the Czar himself owns in his own 
right more than 500,000 square versts (220,000 
square miles) of the finest land of the Altai 
district, near Barnaoul; and that he owns 
much land elsewhere, besides. 

Just then I perceived that a man-servant was 
presenting a platter of chicken croquettes. 

“You are not a vegetarian?” asked the 
Countess. 

“T feel myself getting in that direction,” I 
answered, but nevertheless I helped myself. 

“You should become wholly so,’’ exclaimed 
the Count. 

Glancing at the plate of his son across the 
table, and observing a croquette, I said: “I 
observe that your son is not so.” 

The Countess, who had also taken a cro- 
quette, spoke up: “No, the Count did not 
come to vegetarianism until after this son was 
born.” 

I relate this incident to indicate the per- 
sonal independence of the members of the 
family. 

Another side of this wonderful man was 
exhibited when he was asked what he thought 
of his own novels, now that he looked back 
through the years at them. 

“T believe [I’ve forgotten what they are 
about,” he answered. 

“T can promise you a great treat if you will 
read them,”’’ I said. i 

“No,” was his reply; {‘‘I have more impor- 
tant work todo. The times remind me of the 
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A VIEW IN THE PARK 


conditions that existed when I was a young man 
and chattel slavery was being destroyed in 
America and serfdom in this country. Now 
we face industrial slavery, and that will be 
destroyed, too.” 


CLOSING THE DAY WITH MELODY 


After much more, and the meal had been 
finished, and the dishes cleared away, the 
feast of the evening — music — came; some- 
thing that the Count had looked forward to, 
as he had early in the afternoon promised me 
a treat. <A youth of eighteen, from the Peters- 
burg conservatory, played a piano accom- 
paniment, with remarkable precision and 
delicacy, for an older man, Boris Trojanovsky, 
perhaps twenty-five, who proved to be a marvel 
on the “ballalajka,” the Russian national 
instrument, a kind of triangular, three-stringed 
guitar. He played for the best part of two 
hours from Tschaikowsky and other masters. 
He held his audience entranced. He is pro- 
nounced the finest player in Russia and 
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“WHITE, AMPLE, TWO-STORIED, SOLID ” 


undoubtedly will before many years be heard 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Tolstoy was chief listener, but what struck 
me most was when he arose, took me by the 
arm, and led me off to his work-room, leaving 
the intervening doors open. “They are going 
to play ‘The Nightingale,’” he said. “I 
want you to say if at times from here it does 
not sound like a woman’s voice.”’ 

I listened tothe subdued notes as they 
floated into our retired place, and some of 
them did sound like a woman’s voice 
a voice filled with a heart-longing. It revealed 
in the old man the active spirit of poctry and 
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romance that had created “Anna Karénina.” 
While we stood there in his work-room I 
asked him for a portrait of himself, with his 
autograph. He immediately produced a pic- 
ture from a cupboard, and sat down at a table 
to write on it. 

“Would it be good English to say ‘With 
best love’ ?”’ he asked. 

“Tt would be the English that honors most,”’ 
I replied. 

‘“T loved your father,” he rejoined, simply. 
And then, after a pause, during which he 
wrote his name on the picture, he said: “They 
arrest men here in Russia for circulating my 
books. I have written them asking why 
they arrest men who are blameless. Why 
not arrest the man who wrote the books? But 
they did not reply, and they do not arrest me.” 

Then he said, rising: “If you will not stay 
and sleep with us, I must urge you to go at 
once to catch your train.” 

And at the head of the stairway he stopped 
and took my hand, saying simply: “This is 
the last time I shall meet you. I shall see 
your father soon. Is there any commission 
you would have me take to him?” 

For a moment I was lost in wonder at his 
meaning. But his eyes were quietly waiting 
for an answer. 

“Tell my father that I am doing the work.” 

He nodded assent, and I left him. 




















STATELY BRICK AND STUCCO POSTERNS MARK THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
On the left of the posterns is an old lodge. The two figures farther to the left are beggars, many of whom come to the 
Tolstoy home 
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THE HILLTOP OF MONROVIA 








CAN THE BLACK MAN STAND ALONE? 


LIBERIA AS IT IS TO-DAY—AN ORDERLY.COMMUNITY OF EDUCATED NEGROES, 
EMBARRASSED BY FOREIGN LOANS — THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN SENTIMENT 


BY 
EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 
[Mr. Forbes has spent several months in Liberia, visiting nearly all the civilized and 


semi-civilized settlements, and passing many weeks in the mud huts oj the native tribes. 
He was an eye-witness of some oj the events that led to the appointment of an American 
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Commission at this critical stage of Liberian history. —'THE Enprrors.| 


ITH the Dominican Republic in the 
receiver’s hands and the yet more 
pitiable spectacle of Hayti before 

the American’s eyes, his gaze naturally turns 
across the Atlantic to the coast whereon the 
rolling surf breaks upon the white sand of 
Liberia. There, in 1821, American benevo- 
lence planted a small colony of free Negroes in 
a most unfriendly land; there, in 1847, it was 
decided that the colony was strong enough 
to take over the reins of government. Liberia, 
the only Negro republic in all Africa, is there- 
fore the final answer to the anxious question: 
Can the black man stand alone ? 

And this is the answer: the black man can 
stand alone if some undesigning white man 
will keep other white men from tripping him 
and from building inclined planes that are 
greased beyond the first few steps. With 
eyes widely open to the many shortcomings 
and deficiencies of the Liberian people, my 
conviction is that it is a slander to say that the 
experiment has proved a failure. The little 


republic has not reached the ideal dreamed 
of by its American founders, but it will com- 
pare very favorably with any other experiment 
that has ever been made with the Negro race, 
even in the United States. 

He who sits in the seat of judgment should 
be reminded that Liberia was not founded 
with the idea that it would set the pace for all 
the West Coast colonies — colonies that have 
had the revenue and the experience of great 
European governments behind them. Here 
is the dream of the Americo-Liberians, as it 
was expressed in their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 


“In coming to the shores of Africa, we indulged 
the pleasing hope that we should be permitted to 
exercise and improve those faculties which impart 
to man his dignity — to nourish in our hearts the 
flame of honorable ambition, to cherish and 
indulge those aspirations which a_ beneficent 
Creator hath implanted in every human heart, 
and to evince to all who despise, ridicule, and 
oppress our own race that we possess with them 
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A GROUP OF NATIVE SCHOOLGIRLS AT GARRAWAY 
A colored teacher from Atlanta, Miss Anna E. Hall, here conducts a boarding-school with more than a hundred natives 
oversees the farm that feeds them, and also maintains a dispensary 
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a common nature, are with them susceptible of 
equal refinement, and capable of equal advance- 
ment in all that adorns and dignifies man. 

Among the strongest motives to leave our native 
land . . . was the desire for a retreat where 
free from the agitations of fear and molestation 


-we could in composure and security approach in 


worship the God of our fathers. Thus far our 
highest hopes have been realized.” 


These sentiments were expressed in 1847, 
in the most remarkable document that has 
yet come from the West Coast of Africa. 
Just to be let alone on a little piece of Africa 
“acquired by purchase from the lords of the 
soil,”’ just to be allowed to work out their own 
salvation in their own way — this was all that 
the pioneer colonists asked of the world. 
The length of a lifetime has since been passed 
and the government is in the hands of the 
second and third generations. What sort 
of a country, then, is the Liberia of 1909? 


MONROVIA A CREDIT TO THE RACE 


Take the little city which was named in 
honor of a President of the United States, a 
city which is often described as “the rottenest 
town on the coast’? — what kind of a place 


BisHor I. B. Scott 


IN KROOTOWN, MONROVIA 





is Monrovia? Beautifully situated on the neck 
of a high cape, near the mouths of two rivers, 
the capital presents from the ship’s deck an 
aspect of quiet civilization that is in marked 
contrast with the clusters of thatch-roofed 
huts on the islands nearby. On landing at 
‘‘the water-side,” the favorable impression is 
marred by a narrow, most unattractive street 
lined by rickety frame buildings and zinc 
warehouses, with the booths of street-vendors 
on both sides. This, the business centre of 
Monrovia, is thoroughly discreditable; but the 
discredit falls most heavily upon Europeans, 
for nearly every important business house on 
this street is occupied by a European firm. 
From the waterside to the hill-top, a dis- 
tance of two blocks, the steep ascent has been 
so often washed by the torrents of the rainy 
season that the visitor is convinced, before he 
reaches the summit, that the capital of Liberia 
is indeed the most disreputable of all cities. 
But the real Monrovia, as the eye takes it in 
from the hill-top, is as different as the Central 
Park region of New York City is from the 
tenements of the East Side. The main street, 
named in honor of the revered Ashmun, is the 
Pennsylvania Avenue of the capital; it is lined 
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HALF-CIVILIZED NATIVE GIRLS IN A MONROVIA STREET 

The cloth around the shoulders is their instinctive tribute to civili- 
zation; the women and girls of the bush de not wear it. All Americo- 
Liberians, including children, are clothed in civilized dress 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MONROVIA 


Miss Annabel Lyon, of Baltimore, clerk of the American Legation for 
the last six years 





DESCENDANTS OF CONGO SLAVES 


with attractive cottages having large porches 
and balconies, with the Executive Mansion 
facing an open square. These cottages are 
occupied mostly by government officials and 
foreign legations. Beyond Ashmun Street is 
the residence district proper — streets of frame 
cottages constructed after the pattern of those 
seen everywhere throughout the Southern 
States. Of these an English writer remarks 
that there is nothing like them to be seen any- 
where else in Africa. The general average is 
about that of the homes of the most prosperous 
Negroes in America, and I was told that most 
of the Monrovians own their own homes. 
The city, as a whole, gives little evidence of 
civic pride, but even the American Negro is 
not an enthusiast on the subject of the beauti- 
fication of cities. 

The people of Monrovia look, dress, and act 
very like the better-class Negroes of Atlanta or 
Louisville. All the Americo-Liberians (and 
many civilized natives) are neatly but not 
flashily clothed, and most of the aborigines put 
on an extra cloth when they come to town. 
I doubt if there be anywhere in the United 
States a Negro community of the size of Mon- 
rovia where there is so little boisterousness, 
profanity, or indecency. Swearing is a lost 
art, and I saw but one case of drunkenness 
during my first month in Monrovia. The 
Sundays suggest the quiet of a New England 
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THE AMERICAN LEGATION AND CONSULATE-GENERAL 


It is one of the most beautiful buildings in Monrovia 


city —a quiet that is broken only by the dignity and reverence. Such, in brief, is “the 
sound of church organs and congregational rottenest town on the coast.’”’ There appears 
singing. The churches are well attended, and to be a complete absence of the American 
the services are conducted with due regard to saloon, of the degrading concert-hall, and of 
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DR. ERNEST LYON, AMERICAN MINISTER, AND HIS YOUNGEST SON 
If the independence of Liberia be preserved, it will be due largely to Dr. Lyon, who for six years has filled this trying 
post with remarkable efficiency 
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BISHOP S, D. FERGUSON HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S REPRESENTATIVES 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia Captain Braithwaite Wallis on the right 








THE SUPREME COURT OF LIBERIA 
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the Negro ‘‘dive.” The Monrovian may not 
be a paragon of virtue and sobriety but he is 
certainly a decent citizen. 

In most respects, this description of Monrovia 
applies also to Harper (Cape Palmas), the 
original capital of the Maryland colony, which 
is more thoroughly American than any other 
part of Liberia. For tropical beauty and 
whole-souled hospitality, Cape Palmas is not 
surpassed on the West Coast of Africa — so far 
as one man’s experience goes. Between these 
two cities are several important ports of entry, 
and all along the coast are scattered little set- 
tlements of Liberian planters —some_pros- 
perous and well-housed, others reflecting the 
deep poverty of sloth and failure. Bordering 
upon this coast-belt of civilization is a fringe 
of half-civilized natives, with a few fruit trees 
and some coffee-bushes around their squalid 
villages; and beyond these lies the great mass 
of the uncivilized, who plant nothing but what 
they eat and whose civilized attainments rarely 
extend further than tobacco, gin, calico, and 
gunpowder. 


LIBERIA AN ORDERLY REPUBLIC 


In its flag, its constitution, and its govern- 
ment, the republic of Liberia follows the 

















A NATIVE KING IN SCARLET REGIMENTALS, AND HIS 
“MEDICINE-HOUSE” 
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A TYPICAL NATIVE HUT 
The walls are of reddish or yellow clay plastered over upright poles; 
the roof is of palm-thatch, well seasoned by the smoke of the fire that 
burns all night. 


AN AMERICO-LIBERIAN 


Mr. J. L. Morris, a leader of the younger generation 
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ASHMUN STREFT, MONROVIA’S PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


The building with the flag is the Executive Mansion; the second is one of the European legations, the third is the 


former home of J. J. Roberts, the first President 














U.S. MintsteR Lyon PRESIDENT BARCLAY SECRETARY JOHNSON Captain F. B. Wiison, U.S. N 
THE UNITED STATES REVISITING LIBERIA 


The first official act was Captain Wilson’s call at the Executive Mansion 








pattern of the United States as closely as cir- 
cumstances permit. Its people criticize the 
Administration as freely as we do, and it is said 
that they even follow some of our methods 
in counting votes at Presidential elections. 
Though politically embarrassed by foreign 
loans, whereby it has been sadly humbugged, 
the country is by no means in a state of bank- 
ruptcy; its entire indebtedness falls short of a 
million and a half dollars, and the interest on 
its loans is being promptly paid. There is 
no turbulent element among the Liberians, 
and nothing that approximates rioting or 
revolution — all the widely circulated reports 
of the British Consul-General to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Just now, the Legislature and 
the Executive are not in harmony, as frequently 
happens in republics, and a company of less- 
patient voters once marched in orderly proces- 
sion to the Senate Chamber and petitioned for 
the impeachment of the President — but it 
was not anarchy. Once, when everybody 
believed that they saw the culmination of a 
British plan to seize their country, the Mon- 
rovians prepared for fighting; but the British, 
who were clearly in the wrong, abandoned 
their position and Monrovia was at its nor- 
mal within twenty-four hours. There is not 
even a disposition among the Liberians to riot 
under great provocation. 

The head of the government, President 
Arthur Barclay, is a leader of ability and infin- 
ite patience. He is of West Indian birth, 
a full-blooded Negro, and the first Liberian 
President not a preacher. He is a man of 
Jeffersonian simplicity, unostentatious, and 
accessible to all. It is a common sight to see 
his vestibule crowded with the retainers of 
native chiefs who have come down to have 
“the big daddy” settle their palavers. He 
has been very successful in securing permanent 
peace among warring tribes, and that without 
the aid of an army. The English are loud in 
their condemnation of the Liberians for 
internal disorder, but the republic has never 
had an uprising like that which devastated 
Sierra Leone in 1898 when 28,000 square miles 
was a scene of carnage. The British Consul- 
General at Monrovia, who has _ severely 
arraigned the Government’s internal policy, is 
the author of a book in which he says that, 
since 1892, “Great Britain has been employed 
unceasingly in crushing the power of the many 
hostile races in West Africa.” Liberia has not 
adopted the crushing policy; it even allows its 
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native tribes to retain all the guns and ammu- 
nition that they can buy; yet I have found no 
part of the hinterland where I felt the need of 
a bodyguard of soldiers. Traders and mis- 
sionaries travel or establish stations in per- 
fect security anywhere in the republic. Much 
of the credit for this gratifying state of the 
interior belongs to President Barclay. 

It so happens that he has been much in 
disfavor during recent months because it was 
believed that he was too friendly with the 
British. That Liberia has been upon the 
verge of losing its integrity as a nation is due 
rather to his lack of experience than to want 
of patriotism; and his lukewarmness toward 
the United States is not surprising when it is 
remembered that he has never been in our 
country, neither has he seen, until now, any 
real indications of interest displayed by the 
American Government. 

The Vice-President, Judge James J. Dossen, 
a Liberian by birth and education, is also a 
gifted man and a fine executive. He pre- 
sides over the Senate with dignity and sees that 
its business is conducted with despatch. He 
will be remembered by many Americans as 
the leader of the envoys who visited the United 
States last year, for he made an impression 
everywhere he went. Judge Dossen’s sympa- 
thies are strongly American. There are few 
men in Liberia so well qualified as he for the 
public service, and there is every indication 
that he will be retained in it. 

Along with these two, Secretary of State 
F. E. R. Johnson shares the heaviest burdens 
of the Government. He is the grandson of a 
former President, has a large percentage of 
white blood, and has traveled more widely and 
acquired a more extensive culture than any 
other Liberian. But he has never been in the 
United States, and lacks Judge Dossen’s enthus- 
iasm on that subject. He is a diplomat by 
instinct, and a lawyer by profession; he is said 
to be one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
Paris is his favorite city and topic of conver- 
sation. 

Less frequently mentioned in diplomatic 
correspondence than either of the foregoing 
gentlemen, Secretary of the Treasury Howard 
easily outranks them all in local importance, 
for his fingers grip the purse-strings of the 
nation. Of course, a treasurer can disburse 
monies only upon order from his superior, 
but when funds are habitually short, that 
officer may easily arrange to pay vouchers in 
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the order that best suits his convenience or 
pleasure. Under the financial conditions that 
now exist in the republic, it is all-important 
that every man who expects to have dealings 
with the public treasury should be on good 
terms with the Treasurer; and since this 
officer is also the chairman of the political 
party that names the President (who, in turn, 
appoints nearly every other official in public 
life) , it can easily be seen that Secretary Howard 
need envy no man in Liberia his importance. 
For an official so subject to criticism as the 
paymaster under present circumstances, Mr. 
Howard maintains his equilibrium about as 
well as any of his colleagues in the Cabinet — 
if not better. 


LIBERIA STRONGLY AMERICAN 


However warm or lukewarm may be the 
feeling of a few individual leaders toward the 
United States, the Liberian people are Ameri- 
can to the core—the West Indians not 
excepted. Before reaching the country, I had 
been led to believe that the present generation 
had forgotten the rock from which they were 
hewn, but one hour’s sojourn in Monrovia con- 
vinced me that such was not the case. News 
travels fast in these “new and naked lands,” 
and as soon as it was noised abroad that an 
American visitor had dropped in, all sorts and 
conditions of men began to call at the Ameri- 
can Legation. To the visitor it was almost 
like a homecoming. Men and boys passing 
along the street tipped their hats in greeting 
and even the children appeared anxious to 
welcome a man from the country about which 
they had heard all their lives. It happened 
during this first week that a delegation of 
farmers from up the St. Paul River came to the 
capital to make a political demonstration. 
Led by a small brass band, they marched to the 
Executive Mansion and greeted the President; 
then they made a bee-line for the American 
Legation to pay their respects to the Minister. 
Many of these men of the soil had served their 
apprenticeship in the cottonfields of the South, 
and their welcome to me was almost an ovation. 
One patriarch slowly climbed the steps as the 
delegation was leaving, and gave me his tremb- 
ling hand. “I seed you on the porch,” he said, 
“and I know’d you wuz some o’ mine — 
and I’m some o’ your’n.” When I visited 
the various settlements back from Monrovia, I 
found a universal and unmistakable affection 
for everything that bears the American name. 


CAN THE BLACK MAN STAND 


ALONE? 


The strength of American sentiment in 
Maryland County was shown by an incident 
that occurred shortly after the announcement 
that an American Commission was on the way. 
A leading citizen, who feared that the Adminis- 
tration in Monrovia was pro-British, called a 
citizens’ meeting and introduced a resolution 
requesting the Legislature to remove President 
Barclay from office — lest the welcome to the 
Commission should lack the proper warmth. 
This resolution was promptly adopted. I was 
told that when Vice-President Dossen returned 
from his mission to the United States last sum- 
mer, the people of Harper requested him not 
to come ashore until they could organize to 
receive him. Everybody turned out and they 
carried him to his home with the greatest en- 
thusiasm — largely because he had come from 
the United States, the home of their fathers. 


AMERICANS IN LIBERIA 


American citizens, white and colored, may 
be found in all parts of Liberia, but they are 
engaged almost exclusively in educational and 
missionary work. There is not an American 
business house in the republic, though several 
have been established at various times. Ameri- 
can activity has not been less evident than that 
of the Germans and English, but it has been 
benevolent rather than commercial. There 
is not a school in Liberia above the elementary 
grade that does not owe its existence to Ameri- 
can beneficence. From Cape Mount to Cape 
Palmas, every college is an American mission 
institution, except the state college at Mon- 
rovia, which was founded by the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society — which was missionary 
in everything but name. 

The Lutherans have a large boys’ industrial 
school at Muhlenberg, on the St. Paul River, 
about thirty miles from Monrovia, and a girls’ 
school just across the river. The pupils are 
altogether from the native tribes, many of them 
being the children of important chiefs. One 
king in the Bassa country has eight sons now 
in the institution. During the fifty years 
of its history, mainly under Dr. Day, this mis- 
sion has exerted a civilizing influence that 
reaches far into the hinterland. Whenever I 
found in a native town a young man wearing 
clothes or speaking English, I usually found a 
former student of the Muhlenberg mission. 

The Methodists have more than a thousand 
students in their colleges and day schools. 
West Africa College at Monrovia, under the 
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care of Dr. J. H. Reed, is the most efficient 
institution of higher learning in this part of 
Liberia. Cape Palmas Seminary, at Harper, 
a large boarding-school for boys and girls, 
has in Dr. Sherrill, of Atlanta, a real educator 
at its head. Of the smaller schools, the most 
interesting is that at Garraway. Here, hidden 
away on a rocky coast, a young colored woman 
from Atlanta conducts (almost single-handed) 
a large boarding-school for native boys and 
girls, manages a farm large enough to feed her 
pupils, and also finds time for industrial and 
dispensary work. This young woman, Miss 
Hall, is well known in Atlanta. All the 
Methodist schools are on the up-grade under the 
direction of Bishop Scott, an American colored 
leader of the Booker Washington type. 
Endowed with common sense to an unusual 
degree, and also with a sense of humor, the 
Bishop is a man greatly esteemed in Liberia. 
He is as thoroughly at ease in meeting the hard- 
ships of bush travel as in conducting a religious 
service. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States is represented by Bishop Fer- 
guson, a colored churchman who has spent 
nearly all his life in Liberia and whose activity 
and natural strength have not abated. The 
schools under his supervision are engaged in 
high-grade work and their graduates are a 
credit to the benevolent Americans who sup- 
port the institutions. The Bishop and almost 
his entire staff of clergymen — most of whom 
are from native tribes— were educated in 
these mission schools, of which Cuttington 
Institute for boys and Brierly Hall for girls, 
both at Cape Palmas, are chief. At Bromley, 
near Monrovia, a large building to be used as 
a girls’ industrial school is nearing comple- 
tion; and the beginnings of another impor- 
tant school at Cape Mount have already been 
made. The Bishop’s son, the Reverend S. 
D. Ferguson, Jr., has a well-equipped print- 
ing plant at Harper, and he is probably the 
only man on the West Coast of Africa who 
can make a half-tone engraving on the field. 
Cuttington Institute, presided over by a wide- 
awake young Liberian of mixed blood, the 
Reverend J. F. Dunbar, is a college in every 
sense of the word. There are at least thirty 
men in public life, including Vice-President 
Dossen, ex-President Gibson, and a number 
of legislators, whose education was obtained 
at Cuttington. The list includes also eleven 
Americo-Liberian clergymen, ten native clergy- 
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men, and twenty-nine catechists and teachers. 
Two strong tendencies in all the schools of 
these three bodies are significant: the per- 
centage of native African pupils is largely on 
the increase, and the industrial idea is supplant- 
ing the scholastic ideal. For example, in the 
Episcopal school for girls at Cape Palmas, 
eighty-eight of the ninety-eight boarding- 
pupils are native African girls, and what we 
know as “housekeeping” is as unfamiliar to 
them as the decimal system. Though this 
is an American school, the superintendent 
said in introducing me that I was the first 
American visitor during the twenty-one years 
of his service there. Mission secretaries keep 
far away from this coast. 

The recognized head, as well as the official 
head, of all the Americans in Liberia is Dr. 
Ernest Lyon, the Minister-Resident and 
Consul-General. As a rule, American diplo- 
matic and consular officers occupy a very small 
place in the political and social life of African 
cities, but in Monrovia the representative of 
the United States is the big man among the 
legations. His residence is in the most con- 
spicuous location; he is the only foreign repre- 
sentative above consular rank — but he is the 
American Minister, which is the main thing. 
Himself a colored man of ripe experience and 
wide culture, and an official of strict rectitude, 
the leaders of the Liberian Government have 
long leaned upon him as a friend in hours of 
perplexity, and he has shared their confidence 
to a greater degree than any other foreigner in 
the republic. He knows nearly everybody of 
prominence in the entire country and has 
traveled through the interior more widely than 
the President himself. Everybody knows him 
and nearly everybody likes him. Through 
all the years of his service, he has retained 
his energetic and systematic habits of work 
and he has kept the State Department regularly 
informed of every event in the recent history 
of Liberia as it unfolded. He fills a difficult 
post — one where life is lonely and health 
uncertain. Within the last year he was called 
upon to pay the toll of African service in the 
loss of his accomplished wife, and the West 
Coast fever is as frequent a visitor in his home 
as is “the grippe” in America. If the visit 
of the American Commissioners results in pre- 
serving Liberia’s independence, much of the 
credit belongs to Dr. Lyon. President Bar- 
clay apparently recognized this national obli- 
gation when he conferred upon him recently 
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the Order of African Redemption. But the 
visit of an American Commission, rather than 
the decoration, is the consummation of Dr. 
Lyon’s long service. It has been his privilege 
to watch the development, step by step, of a 
series of international events that led up to the 
gravest crisis in the modern history of the 
republic, and it was his pleasure to share in 
the general joy that the coming of the American 
Commissioners brought to Monrovia. 


THE CRISIS IN LIBERIA 


Liberia has been making a desperate fight for 
existence during the last few months — not 
because of organic weakness nor of internal 
agitation, but because the time had appar- 
ently arrived for Great Britain to close the net 
that had been spread. That the British 
Government or the Sierra Leone Government, 
or both, have been working out a deliberate 
plan that would end in the annexation of 
Liberia, nearly everybody in the republic 
firmly believes. Some of the events that 
have happened recently admit of no other 
interpretation. 

There are but four powers that have inter- 
ests in Liberia — the United States, Germany, 
Great Britain, and France. Aside from the 
interest growing out of the establishment of 
the republic, America is represented by the 
yearly expenditure of from $80,000 to $100,000 
in mission schools. Germany owns two of 
every three vessels that enter Liberian ports, 
and nearly every important trading house in 
the country is from Hamburg. With these 
two nations — those having by far the largest 
interests — the Liberians have had only pleas- 
ant relations. France is the neighbor on the 
north and east; having robbed Liberia of the 
vast territory known as the Ivory Coast and 
lopped off parts of the northern limits, it 
threatens further trouble. 

The serious trouble has been almost wholly 
with the English, whose Liberian interests 
include two loans, one steamship line, one 
important trading-house, and a “Develop- 
ment Company” which succeeded in doing 
what was probably never done before. Organ- 
ized by Sir Harry H. Johnston and being 
unable to raise funds in its own name, it bor- 
rowed $500,000 from a London bank and gave 
the customs revenue of Liberia as security. 
Of the two British loans, aggregating a million 
dollars and constituting most of the public 
debt, very little of the money ever reached 
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the Liberian treasury; but they fastened upon 
the country the yoke of a designing nation. 

Upon landing at Monrovia in January, I was 
surprised to find British officials in the custom- 
house, British army officers in charge of the 
frontier force, and British naval officers com- 
manding the republic’s only gunboat — all 
against the outspoken wish of the people. 
Having just come from Morocco, where the 
French were occupying similar positions, I 
was struck by the coincidence. At that time 
the British Government was exerting strong 
pressure to force Liberia to appoint the chief 
collector of customs to take charge of the 
disbursements, as well as the collection, of the 
public revenues. The President was willing, 
but the Legislature said “No” in an emphatic 
tone. 

While the effort was being made to get the 
finances entirely under British control, a 
strong frontier force was being drilled by 
its British officers. This force — which cost 
Liberia $60,000 and for which it has only a 
camp of mud huts to show — was also forced 
upon the republic. It had long been claimed 
by Sierra Leone — whose government has 
been hostile to Liberia since the first shipload 
of colonists came over — that the natives on 
the Liberian side of the boundary were a 
menace to British subjects. A small tribe 
armed with a few antiquated shot-guns was 
accused of harassing a strong colony that has 
one of the most efficient frontier forces in Africa. 
It was also claimed that arms and other goods 
were being smuggled into Sierra Leone from 
the Liberian frontier. This is probably true, 
but it is an historical fact — frequently alluded 
to in Sir Harry Johnston’s book on Liberia — 
that practically all the smuggling on this coast 
is done by British vessels. Since I have been 
in the country, two captains of English steamers 
have been caught and fined — one $500, the 
other $1,500. 

With these complaints in hand, Great Britain 
demanded that Liberia organize a strong 
frontier force, with European officers in com- 
mand. This was agreed to, and the three 
European officers all came from the British 
army. Then the British Government offered 
to equip the force with modern rifles and ammu- 
nition at a moderate price; this offer was 
accepted and the equipment arrived in cases 
marked “On His Majesty’s Service.” Before 
the force had been thoroughly organized, it 
was discovered that a very large percentage 
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of the enlisted men were British subjects from 
Sierra Leone, and the commandant was ordered 
to replace these with Liberian natives. Mean- 
while, his conduct of the camp was so dis- 
pleasing that the Legislature called for his 
resignation and demanded that a Liberian 
be placed in command. This action appar- 
ently upset the programme of the British 
Consul-General, for he made fiery protests and 
threats, denying the Government’s right to call 
for the resignation of one of its officers when 
that officer happened to be also a British sub- 
ject. Then events began to follow one another 
closely. Without any notice, the arms and 
ammunition were removed from the camp to 
the office of the British steamship line; on 
being asked for an explanation, the com- 
mandant said that he had acted under orders 
from his Consul-General. The Consul-General 
said that they had not been paid for, and that 
he was shipping them back to England. If 
they had not been paid for, where did the 
$60,000 go ?—the Liberians asked one another. 

Both the commandant and the Consul- 
General were very bitter over the enforced 
resignation, and they now came forward with 
a claim that the commandant had never re- 
ceived a cent of pay, and that his troops had 
not been paid for several months. The com- 
mandant being the paymaster, he was asked 
for a record of his expenditures. He replied 
that he kept no books, and refused to make 
a report on the subject. Later, it was found 
that the pay of the troops was but slightly in 
arrears. The $60,000 having vanished, the 
commandant next sent in a large bill “for 
sundries”; this the Government refused to 
pay unless it should be itemized. Then the 
two British officials played their last and 
strongest card. 

The Consul-General sent for a gunboat, with 
troops, “to protect British interests.” After 
its arrival, the commandant sent a long letter 
to the President, saying that his men were 
mutinous and had threatened to march to the 
Executive Mansion and do violence, but he 
had induced them to wait until nine o’clock 
the following morning. A Cabinet meeting 
was called, but while the matter was being 
dscussed the mutinous outbreak took place. 
The soldiers came to the Mansion, insulted the 
President, threatened his life, and made an 
attempt to get the arms and ammunition out 
of storage. 

The Liberians were now thoroughly aroused 
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and bloodshed seemed inevitable. The Ameri- 
can Minister called a meeting of the foreign 
consuls, but the attendance of the British 
Consul-General was prevented by “a previous 
engagement.”” President Barclay formally 
notified him of the mutiny, and he quickly 
responded with an offer of troops from the 
British gunboat — an offer which was declined 
with equal promptness. Some Liberian militia- 
men were called out and a small detachment, 
under a Liberian officer, was sent to take 
charge of the camp. But the commandant 
had, for some unknown reason, secretly for- 
tified all approaches to the camp, and he 
refused to admit the Liberians and to obey the 
order of the President. ‘Thereupon the Presi- 
dent requested the British Consul-General to 
order all British subjects out of the camp by 
a certain hour, as it would be taken by assault. 
There was nothing left except to evacuate; the 
commandant removed to the consulate and his 
men were dismissed from the service. His 
unitemized bill was paid in full and he left for 
England — left also a number of personal 
debts, it is said, which the Government has 
agreed to pay. Since arriving in London he 
has officially changed his name. 

Nobody expected the trouble to end at this 
point, but the Consul-General’s move could 
not even be surmised. But it was just at this 
time that news reached Monrovia that an 
American Commission would be sent to Liberia. 
In the general joy produced by this message 
the British Consul-General passed out of the 
limelight. 

Two quotations from a published despatch 
of the British Consul-General to the Liberian 
Government will serve to show that the Liberian 
crisis was approaching even a year ago: 

Liberia ‘‘must not lose a moment in setting her- 
self seriously to work to put her house in order, 
or be prepared, at no distant date, to disappear 
from the catalogue of independent countries.” “If 
however, the Government do not reform, no 
amount of guarantees will save them from the end 
which must surely, in the near future, await them.” 


During all this anxious twelvemonth, when 
the fate of Liberia was hanging in the balance, 
it was widely claimed by the English that the 
interference of England in Liberian affairs had 
the full endorsement of the United States. 
The Americans in Liberia did not believe this 
report, but there was nothing at that time to 
indicate that the United States Government 
cared whether Liberia stood or fell. 
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Once freed from its present entanglements, 
no friend of the Negro need be apprehensive 
about Liberia’s future. The republic is rich 
in its soil and in undeveloped resources; it has 
a strong national spirit and a peace-loving 
population; and it has men endowed with the 
qualities of leadership — plenty of men. 

If there be found occasion for censure in the 
present state of affairs, the United States must 
first plead guilty to criminal negligence. It 
was wholly unnecessary for Liberia to stand 
absolutely alone; duty to the memories of the 
Americans who founded the republic should 
have moved us long ago to inquire whether we 
might be of assistance. On a low, level site 
halfway down the street that leads from the 
hilltop of Monrovia to the surf that thunders 
beyond it is the old cemetery where the first 
Liberian settlers lie in their unwaking sleep, 
their graves almost concealed by the profusion 
of ferns that cover nearly every square yard 
from the street back to the impenetrable green 
of the African bush. To an American wan- 
dering through the bracken, it becomes trans- 
formed into a map of the Southern States. 
“A Native of the U. S. A.”’; “Of Charleston, 
S. C.”; “A Native of Georgia’? — almost 
every discolored slab bears some _ such 
inscription. 





THE ADMIRALS OF THE AIR 


Near the farther side of the cemetery, 
modest and unobtrusive even in death, I found 
the white men and women who went to their 
graves for Liberia. There are thirty mounds 
in one place, and no American can look down 
that long row without feeling that the place 
whereon he stands is holy ground. The 
fragmentary records of the closing hours of 
these men and women show that the men who 
wrapped themselves in bloody mantles at 
Gettysburg and Santiago died no more grandly 
than these forgotten Americans—or for a 
sublimer cause. 

Perhaps it was in vain. Perhaps the 
American love of liberty and fair play expended 
itself in freeing Cuba and preventing the dis- 
memberment of China. If such be the case, 
we should at least have a decent respect for 
the memories of our own people, white and 
black, who lost their lives in the effort to 
make Liberia a success. Should the day ever 
come when we allow a European nation to haul 
down the republic’s flag, the little cemetery 
wherein lie the original settlers should be 
reserved. There let the Stars and Stripes 
float side by side with the Star and Stripes of 
Liberia, that there may forever remain one 
piece of African soil that the greed of Europe 
cannot touch. 


THE ADMIRALS OF THE AIR 


THE WRIGHTS, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


BY 
AUGUSTUS POST 


(SECRETARY OF THE AERO CLUB OF AMERICA) 


' N Y ITH aeroplanes, monoplanes, bi- 
planes, dirigible balloons, and other 

craft cruising about in the air and 

breaking a world record of some kind nearly 
every day, few persons realize the almost 
immeasurable distance we have come within 
a twelvemonth. Some conception of it may be 
gained from a comparison of two incidents at 
Fort Myer, happening about a year apart. 
Let us look first at the demonstration made 
last year by Mr. Orville Wright, who was at 
that time known merely as one of two brothers 





who claimed to be able to fly with a heavier- 
than-air machine. 

One beautiful, still morning about six o’clock, 
Mr. Wright and myself left the Cosmos Club 
and took the car for Georgetown, where we 
got breakfast. We then boarded the Fort 
Myer trolley and arrived on the field. Not 
a person was in sight except the soldiers clean- 
ing the guns of the field battery, but Mr. 
James Means, of Boston, came on the next 
car. The conditions for flight were perfect. 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Wright’s mechanic, got out 
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the machine and it was placed on the starting- 
rail. The weights were raised, and Mr. 
Wright took his place. None of us expected 
anything more than a short flight down the 
field, with possibly a circle. The machine 
was released, and away he went, rising higher 
and higher, circling when he came to the end 
of the field and continuing round. I had 
taken the time of starting and marked on the 


_ back of an envelope each circle of the field. 


From a position of strained attention and fixed 
gaze, Mr. Wright gradually became more con- 
fident and comfortable; round and round he 
went for fully twenty minutes, and then we 
began to realize that something wonderful 
was taking place. Thirty minutes passed; 
we could hardly believe it. Mr. Taylor came 
up and said: “Don’t make a motion; if you 
do, he’ll come down”’; and we all stood like 
statues, watching the flying man, every nerve as 
tense in our bodies as though we were running 
the machine ourselves. Mark after mark I 
made on the back of the old envelope — so 
many that I had lost track of the number; it 
seemed an age since the machine started, and it 
appeared to be fixed in the sky. We were 
impressed that it could circle on forever, or 
sail like a bird over the country, so positive 
and assuring and complete was this demon- 
stration. We knew that the problem of flight 
by an aeroplane had been solved. 

The newspaper reporters had gotten wind 
of the fact that Mr. Wright had gone out for 
a flight and they telephoned to the aeroplane 
tent to learn if he was going to make the 
attempt. The answer went back: “Yes, he 
is in the air now and has been flying for more 
than half an hour.” Their rush to get “the 
story’? may be imagined. It was telegraphed 
to every city in the country, and cabled abroad. 
The news of what was happening spread like 
wild-fire. The Senators and Government ofh- 
cials in Washington telephoned to know if Mr. 
Wright would give another demonstration. 
They were thoroughly aroused now and has- 
tened out to Fort Myer, even those who had 
failed to be interested when Captain Baldwin 
was making his record flights with the War 
Department’s dirigible balloon, while complet- 
ing his government contract. In the after- 
noon the largest number of representative 
people gathered that had ever been seen there 
before. President Roosevelt was away for 
the summer or he would doubtless have been 
among the most enthusiastic. Mr. Wright 
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followed up his early morning success by mak- 
ing a flight of one hour and seven minutes; 
not satisfied with making two world’s records 
in one day, he then took a passenger. Lieuten- 
ant Lahm was invited to take a ride; he 
dismounted and stepped into the seat of 
the flier with his boots and spurs on, and 
pulled his military hat down securely. The 
result was the longest two-man flight that 
had ever been made. 


Let us now look at the scene one year later — 
the same field, the same machine, the same 
aviator, and the same passenger. During the 
interim, a sad accident had caused the work to 
be suspended, but now the preliminary prepara- 
tions have been made and the announcement 
sent out that everything is ready for the 
official endurance test — a flight of one hour, 
carrying a passenger. Passing through the 
lines of cavalrymen who keep the procession 
of automobiles in line, we arrive inside of the 
flying field at the farther end of the Fort 
Myer Reservation. Crowds of people line each 
side; automobiles are packed in the rear of the 
fly-tents, put for the convenience of the Presi- 
dent, Senators, Representatives, and other 
officials of the Government who throng the 
official side of the field to see‘the flights. The 
crowds on the sides of the field have evidently 
come prepared to stay. Some have even 
brought their lunch, knowing that they will 
not be home in time for their dinner, and a 
few ladies have brought needlework to occupy 
their time while waiting for the flight to take 
place. These people have been doing this day 
after day. You may realize the power of the 
attraction when it is strong enough to change 
the dinner hour of a city from seven o’clock 
to nine. 

All eyes are turned toward the aeroplane shed, 
and soon the white wings of the machine 
appear. It is turned around on the little 
truck which supports it, the wheels are placed 
under it, and the machine is pushed slowly up 
the field to the starting place. On its arrival, 
it is carefully placed on the starting rail. The 
Wrights are seen walking across the field to 
join the little group of officials and members 
of the Signal Corps, forming the Board who 
are conducting the trials on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. A. Holland Forbes, acting 
president of the Aero Club of America, is 
among them; he has been asked to assist in the 
timing of the event, as a disinterested party. 
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There is a commotion in front of the Presi- 
dent’s tent; an automobile drives quickly up, 
the Philippine footman opens the door, and 
President Taft steps out with his hearty smile. 

The Signal Corps men raise the weight, and 
the end of the starting rope is fastened to the 
machine. Mr. Orville Wright now steps to 
the forward side of the machine, while his 
brother Wilbur and their chief mechanic go 
to the rear of the aeroplane; at a given signal 
they turn the propellers and start the motor. 
Mr. Orville Wright adjusts the spark and lis- 
tens intently while the motor runs steadily, 
the propellers creating a draft in the back that 
is felt even among the by-standers back of the 
ropes. All being in readiness, Lieutenant 
Lahm leaves the little body of officers and 
steps quickly to the side of Mr. Wright. It 
is necessary for him to crawl in under the wires 
of the machine which cross in front of the 
passenger. He takes his seat in the centre of 
the machine, in order not to disturb its equi- 
librium; Mr. Orville Wright takes his seat on 
the left, gives one or two words of instruction 
to Lieutenant Lahm about retarding and ad- 
vancing the speed of the engine, grasps the 
levers, and the machine is released. It glides 
gently down the track, gathering headway 
and increasing its speed.every moment until 
it leaves the end of the rail. The forward 
planes are raised, the machine commences 
to climb in the air and to fly swiftly down the 
field toward the aeroplane building, where 
Miss Katherine Wright and her friends are 
seated; it turns gracefully and circles over the 
trees of Arlington Cemetery, wheeling at the 
upper end of the field again and passing directly 
over the President’s tent. President Taft 
rises to his feet and watches the flying-machine 
intently. 

Around and around it circles, each circle 
taking about one minute in time, with hardly 
a variation. For the first ten minutes the 
machine did not run quite smoothly; Mr. 
Wright explained to me that he did not get the 
levers set quite right for the added weight of 
a passenger, but he soon found the adjust- 
ment, and then had no further difficulty. 

How can I describe the beautiful, white, grace- 
ful, curving surfaces of this perfect and char- 
acteristic machine. The nearest thing that 
would give the idea would be a combination 
of a sleigh with its runners and a yacht with 
its sails in the horizontal position instead of 
the vertical. As it goes away from you and 
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you look edgewise at the planes, they appear 
as the wings of a bird with the sleigh-like 
runners underneath; the two passengers sit 
on this light structure, which seems hardly 
strong enough to hold them. As it circles 
over your head and you look up at the wide 
expanse of the surfaces, with the sun shining 
on them, and the dark lines made by the ribs, 
it looks like the sails of a trim racing-yacht. 
It also makes you think of some large bird in 
search of prey, its cry a harsh sound very much 
like the noise made by a mowing machine as 
it is driven about the hay-field. 

The hour mark is reached and a great shout 
goes up from the people on all sides of the 
building; automobile horns are blown, and 
President Taft claps his hands, but the wel- 
come sound seems to make no impression upon 
the men far away from the earth, intent only 
upon beating the world’s record of one hour, 
nine minutes, and forty seconds, made by Mr. 
Wilbur Wright earlier in the year. On the 
breaking of this record Mr. Wilbur Wright 
runs out and waves his handkerchief, saying: 
“Give him a cheer, boys!” and the cheer goes 
up from the crowd of officers in the centre of 
the field. This means that Mr. Orville Wright 
has beaten his brother’s record and is now set- 
ting a mark of his own. Soon it is seen that 
the aeroplane is descending lower and lower; 
it skims the gun-sheds and seems about to 
collide with the aeroplane shed, but it glides 
easily over and at the end of another circle 
strikes the ground. The motor is shut off, 
and the great two-passenger flight which com- 
pletes the endurance test for the United States 
Government is over. The machine had been 
in the air for one hour, twelve minutes, and 
forty seconds. 

The newspaper correspondents and others 
broke through the lines to congratulate the 
successful aviators. The President also left 
his tent and started across the field to con- 
gratulate Mr. Wright, who left the group and 
came to meethim. “Iam glad to congratulate 
you on your achievement,” the President said; 
“you came down as gracefully and as much 
like a bird as you went up. I hope your pas- 
senger behaved himself and did not talk to the 
motorman. It was a wonderful performance; 
I would not have missed it.” He then reached 
out and shook hands with Wilbur and said: 
“Your brother has broken your record.” 
“Ves,” Wilbur remarked with a smile, “but 
it’s all in the family.” 
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Lieutenant Lahm was enthusiastic about 
the trip. When asked, “Aren’t you proud 
to be the first passenger in a record-breaking 
flight like this?” he replied, “Of course, I 
was very glad to go up, but the men who have 
the right to be proud are the Wright brothers. 
The machine was under perfect control at all 
times. He apparently had to give no con- 
scious thought either to his hands or to the 
levers. His actions all seemed involuntary. 
It had hardly started on one of its dips before 
his hands were moved in the proper direction 
to restore the balance. It seemed impossible 
for anything to go wrong. I never knew an 
hour to pass so quickly as that one up in the air. 
The first half seemed like ten minutes, and the 
second scarcely longer. I hardly felt the 
vibrations of the engine, but at first the rising 
and dipping were hard to get used to. The 
only disagreeable sensation I experienced was 
a deafness from the whirring motor. Some- 
times the undulating movement was notice- 
able, but that was all. The sensation of riding 
the air in an aeroplane is indescribable. The 
only adjective that I can use which at all fits 
the situation is ‘glorious.’ Of course, we had 
to shout to speak to each other, and after the 
first few minutes of the flight we exchanged only 
a few remarks.” 

In the evening we met Mr. Wright, his 
brother, and his sister in the Hotel Raleigh, and 
we spent some time talking over the events of 
the day. Mr. Wright said that he would like 
to make a long-distance flight for the Michelin 
cup, which was won by his brother last year by 
a flight of about 78 miles. For this trial he 
said he would like to re-build the machine and 
put in a larger gasoline tank that would allow 
him to fly for a considerable distance, for at 
least five or six hours. 

On the following day came the speed test 
over a measured course of five miles from Fort 
Myer to Alexandria, Va., and return, making 
a total of ten miles over trees, railroads, and 
rough and unbroken country —a feat never 
before attempted and much more difficult 
than crossing the English Channel; the vary- 
ing currents of air and the difficulty of main- 
taining a level course, when the valleys and 
gullies sometimes drop one hundred or more 
feet, can hardly be realized. ‘The price to be 
paid for the machine depended upon its speed, 
which was calculated at forty miles an hour. 
The Government had agreed to pay $25,000 for 
the machine, and for every mile above this 
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speed they were to pay a bonus of Io per cent., 
or $2,500; and for every mile per hour less to 
the minimum limit of thirty-six miles an hour 
they were to deduct the same amount. If the 
flying-machine should get very low and have 
to climb higher, it would retard the speed, just 
as an automobile would go slower uphill; and 
the danger of landing among the trees if the 
motor should stop added one more serious 
element to be taken into consideration. 

When we reached the aeroplane building, 
where so much of the world’s history of 
aviation is being made, we saw a few news- 
paper correspondents lazily lying near their tent 
while the sergeant in the Signal Corps tent 
was awaiting orders from his superior. The 
Senate Committee had just departed, and the 
place was deserted except for the presence of 
Mr. Taylor, the Wrights’ mechanic, who was 
playing chess in the doorway where the cool 
breeze was blowing—a breeze which was 
recorded by the celebrated “Annie,” as the 
animometer is commonly called, the austere 
recording instrument which plays such an 
important part in the decisions whether a flight 
shall be made. The revolving cups are placed 
on the top of a large tower, the highest point 
in the Reservation, and by an electric con- 
nection to the recording instrument the speed 
of the wind is determined. 

The first real flying-machine, and the 
unique product of many years’ labor in the 
comparative seclusion of the sand dunes of 
Kitty Hawk and the fields on the outskirts of 
Dayton, Ohio, lay before us. It was hard to 
realize that this was the machine that the ages 
have been waiting for, and that it is capable of 
carrying two men for an hour’s flight in the air. 
The machine is very much the same as it was 
last year, except that the amount of supporting 
surface has been reduced by about eighty square 
feet and there has been a slight change in the 
lever which turns the rudder and governs the 
equilibrating device. This formerly consisted 
of two levers, side by side. It is now arranged 
very cleverly so that the top of one lever is 
jointed and a movement of the wrist from one 
side to the other is sufficient to move the rudder 
for steering in the horizontal plane. At the 
same time the lever can be pushed forward and 
pulled back to raise or lower the opposite tips 
of the winged surfaces. This enables the 
two operations of steering and governing the 
equilibrium of the machine to be done by one 
hand. The wires guying the rudder have 
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also been slightly changed to prevent the 
possibility of their being hit by the propeller. 

The aeroplane is so large that there is not 
room for one to pass by to get from one end of 
the building to the other, so we passed around 
the outside to the rear where we joined a little 
group that was listening to Mr. Rathbun, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
was telling of just such times as these spent 
in the houseboat of Professor Langley on the 
Potomac River while waiting for experiments 
to take place. There the reporters, in small 
row-boats, with opera glasses, were kept at a 
distance; and others on the shores with tele- 
scopes watched every movement and endeavor- 
ed to find out what was going on. 

Looking out of the windows of the aero- 
plane building, we could see the crowds of 
people that were gathering at the edge of the 
field. Thousands were arriving on trolley 
cars and by automobiles. The mounted 
cavalrymen, keeping the lines of people back, 
rode excitedly now and then to intercept some 
audacious or too interested person, and to turn 
him back from crossing the forbidden field. 

Mr. Wilbur Wright sauntered into the building, 
reading; he casually looked out of the window 
at the weather and walked over to the ani- 
mometer. Taking out his watch, he seemed pre- 
occupied in considering the weather conditions; 
he remarked that the wind blowing across the 
course would retard their flight. Mr. Wilbur 
Wright, when conversing with Mr. Cushman, 
Secretary of the Aero Club of Washington, 
on the chance of their competing for the 
Michelin trophy, said that it would be better 
to wait until later in the year to see what dis- 
tance had already been accomplished and 
what distance it would be necessary to make 
in order to win. He further said: “It may 
seem hard for you to believe, but we don’t 
care very much for flying. We would rather 
go down to our camp in the South, where it 
would not matter if we flew or not. Our 
interest is in perfecting the machine.” 

Mr. Orville Wright now arrived in the build- 
ing, accompanied by his sister, Miss Katherine 
Wright, and some friends. Wilbur said: 
“Did you have any trouble getting out?” 
Orville answered: “There was a pretty good 
crowd on the bridge, but we got through.” 
He had a small American flag which someone 
had given him, and Miss Katherine Wright 
started to attach it to the machine. Mr. Tay- 


lor, the mechanic, fastened it on for her. 
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It is hard to realize that an undertaking of 
world-wide interest was about to be attempted. 
It seemed like some ordinary experiment in 
some quiet country place, and not a trial of one 
of the most wonderful creations of human 
interest; and a trial in which the element of 
personal danger was also present, one much 
more dangerous than the ordinary flights over 
the Fort Myer field. Looking out through 
the doors toward the upper end of the field, 
where the starting track was situated, we could 
see one vast mass of people assembled; they 
seemed to be perfectly still, and waiting 
patiently. Strains of the band were heard 
floating on the air. At least five hundred 
automobiles were parked back of the President’s 
enclosure, and trolley-cars and wagons stood 
on the Arlington side. The whole Govern- 
ment was represented; Senators, Congressmen, 
officers of the army, chiefs of bureaus, and 
most of the clerks were there. 

It is hardly possible to realize the extent to 
which the hypnotic effect of this wonderful 
achievement has extended. The people are 
becoming weather-wise and have learned that 
wind is an element almost as important 
as rain. It is very easy to understand why 
rain would interfere with an outdoor event. 
They now learn that the strength of the wind 
is also important in the case of flying-machines, 
at the present state of their development, and 
upon this occasion even the direction of the 
wind was an important matter. It was getting 
later and later and the wind showed no signs 
of abating. Mr. Orville and Mr. Wilbur 
Wright sauntered out to see the weather con- 
ditions, and finally Wilbur said: “We can’t 
keep them waiting any longer; let’s go. If we 
wait for everything to be perfect, we will wait 
a long while; this is good enough.” Imme- 
diately there was activity among the soldiers; 
the doors were taken down, the machine 
was pushed out, and the large wheels placed 
carefully under it. As the soldiers pushed 
it along, it looked like a large, crawling insect 
as it moved up the field. 

Mr. Orville Wright calmly adjusted his 
goggles, which are fitted with shades over their 
top to protect his eyes from the sun, changed 
his coat, and put on a cap which he pulled 
down over his eyes; then he joined his brother, 
and they followed after the aeroplane. 

The little group in the aeroplane building 
took their seats on the doorstep and watched 
the preparations for starting. Suddenly we 
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heard the noise of the motor and saw the 
propellers whirring around. Miss Katherine 
Wright was somewhat nervous, and watched 
her brothers very intently through a pair of 
field-glasses, and said that she wished the 
trials were safely over. 

Lieutenant Benjamin D. Foulois, who had 
been chosen to accompany Mr. Orville Wright 
upon the speed test, took his place with his 
accustomed coolness; everything being ready, 
the machine was released, and they rose slowly, 
circling the field twice to get up speed and 
attain sufficient elevation. They turned 
sharply by the starting-tower and passed 
between the flags which marked the start- 
ing-line; amid the cheering of the spectators 
and tooting of automobile horns, the machine 
sped away toward the two captive balloons 
which marked the course and gave some idea 
of the proper altitude to maintain. It grew 
smaller and smaller in the distance, and it could 
be seen that the wind was carrying it slightly 
out of its course toward the east; but it turned 
and made for the balloon marking the return- 
ing point at Shuter’s Hill, where Major Squire, 
Major Russell, and Captain Chandler (repre- 
senting the Signal Corps) were stationed. 
They took the official time of the turn, and the 
machine started back. ‘There was a moment 
of suspense when it disappeared from view. 
The strong downward currents of wind bore 
the aeroplane lower and lower until it was 
hidden by the trees. Mr. Wright said on his 
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return: “I had to climb like forty all the way 
back.” Soon it came into sight over the edge 
of the woods and rapidly grew more and more 
distinct until it swept over the finishing line, 
almost over the heads of the cheering crowds, 
and with a graceful circle landed near the 
aeroplane shed. The greatest aeronautical 
event in history was finished. The elapsed 
time was fourteen minutes and _ forty-two 
seconds, which means a speed of a little more 
than forty-two miles an hour. 

Mr. Wright was congratulated by President 
Taft, and by his brother Wilbur and his 
sister, who had already telegraphed the 
good news to their father in Dayton. Lieu- 
tenant Foulois escaped from the crowd that 
quickly gathered and disappeared into the 
aeroplane building. 

This ends the trials at Fort Myer, Va., but 
Mr. Wilbur Wright expects to instruct Lieu- 
tenants Lahm and Foulois in the operation 
of the aeroplane so that they may in turn 
instruct the other officers of the Signal Corps. 
Mr. Orville Wright left on a visit to Germany, 
where a company has been formed to manu- 
facture the Wright machine. : Just before he 
sailed for Europe he made the statement that 
their machine could fly for a period of twenty- 
five hours, and if it maintained a speed of 
forty miles an hour, this would mean cover- 
ing about a thousand miles; and surely, in the 
light of present developments, this does not 
seem too much to expect in the future. 
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OWEN WILSON 


N automobile speeding along a Long 
A Island road was stopped recently by 
an aeroplane which dropped down in 
front of it. The aeronaut asked the aston- 
ished chauffeur for the loan of a monkey- 
wrench. After tinkering with his machine a 
while he returned the wrench and flew off. 
Within a year, or perhaps two, such occur- 
rences will be common. Many different makes 
of aeroplanes have flown; more men are learn- 
ing to fly every day; and more and more will 





join the ranks of the aviators in the future, for 
flying has taken a tremendous hold on the 
popular imagination. During the Wright trials 
all Washington, from the President down, went 
out to Fort Myer. When the Aeronautic 
Society held its exhibition at Morris Park, 
2,000 people journeyed out from New York and 
paid a dollar each to see Mr. Curtiss fly around 
the track. There is to be an aerial exposition 
in Boston, another in Pittsburgh, and possibly 
a third in New York. The airship over the 
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Hudson marked another era in the history of 
the river that the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 
commemorates. But American enthusiasm 
has not yet reached the fever-heat of Europe. 


BLERIOT’S TRIUMPHAL RECEPTION 


On the afternoon of July 28th, a large 
crowd began to collect in the neighborhood of 
the Gare du Nord in Paris. A little before 
five o’clock the station courtyard and the 
adjacent streets were packed. M. Barthou, 
the Minister of Justice, and M. Milleraud, the 
Minister of Public Works, were there. It 
was as if a great and popular officer of the 
Government were expected. At five o’clock 
the train rolled in and the crowd broke out 
into loud cries of “ Vive Blériot! Vive Blériot!”’ 
This was only the first feature of the triumphal 
entry into Paris of the man who had flown 
across the English Channel. The municipal- 
ity gave him a great banquet at the Hétel de 
Ville; he was decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor; and a stone is to be erected 
on the spot near Calais from which he started 
for England. 

In England, his reception after the flight 
had been no less cordial. The people had 
waked up one morning to find that England 
had been invaded by a Frenchman who had 
flown across the Channel in thirty-eight min- 
utes. Curious crowds gathered at the London 
station to see the man who had done this 
remarkable feat. The French embassy gave 
him an entertainment as one who had brought 
great glory upon his country. Though M. 
Blériot left London at nine o’clock, the station 
was crowded with people to cheer him and see 
him off. 

A little more than a week later, M. Sommer 
furnished the French people with another 
aerial sensation. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing he went quietly out of Paris in an auto- 
mobile to escape the crowds that were sure to 
follow any demonstration by daylight. He 
started his flight by moonlight at about a 
quarter after three, and he stayed in the air 
two hours, twenty-seven minutes, and _ fif- 
teen seconds — the longest time that an aero- 
plane has ever remained off the earth. Curi- 
ously enough, while thousands of Parisians 
would have willingly given their night’s rest 
to see the flight, the inventor of the machine 
(M. Henry Farman) slept peacefully. The 


evening before the attempt he had said to M. 
Sommer: . 
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You will undoubtedly 
break the record, but I will hear about it in the 
morning.” 

These spectacular achievements thoroughly 


“Don’t wake me. 


aroused popular interest. The picture postal- 
card craze was revived to show flying machines. 
The street-vendors hawked toy aeroplanes. 
Crowds gathered all day long at the moving- 
picture shows of Blériot, Latham, Farman, and 
other popular heroes. So general is the inter- 
est that a daily paper devoted to aeronautics 
has been started there. 

In the midst of all this popular excitement 
came the great Aviation Week at Rheims, 
where thousands upon thousands flocked 
to see the flights. Almost all the great avia- 
tors of the world were there except the Wright 
brothers. 

A few days before the great week, the 
American aviator, Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss, 
gave startling proof of the degree of con- 
trol which the aeroplane has reached. It 
was in the great aerodrome at Rheims, 
and for the first time three heavier - than - 
air machines were manoeuvring together at 
the same time. They were all flying at 
high speed when suddenly Mr. Curtiss 
saw an Antoinette aeroplane approaching 
him at right angles and upon the same 


level. He quickly elevated his planes, 
and his craft shot upward and _ soared 
easily over the other machine. There 


was wild applause; the feat was not only 
spectacular but illustrated the great ease 
with which the -newer types of flying ma- 
chines can be controlled. 

The interest in England is almost as great, 
though less demonstrative. For example, the 
following prizes are offered: 


Prize Condition 

$50,000 London to Manchester in twenty- 
four hours, with not more than 
two stoppages. 

$5,000 One mile; all-British flier and 
pilot. 

$5,000 London to Manchester; payable 
at the rate of $25 per mile for 
first attempt exceeding twenty-five 
miles. 

$10,000 London to Manchester; machine 
must be British-built, and have 
an Antoinette engine. 

$2,500 London to Manchester; British- 


built engine. 


























The London Times has the following to say: 


“Tt is no wonder that there should be great 
enthusiasm in France over the cross-Channel 
flight of M. Blériot, and that the French papers 
should talk of nothing else. Further enthusiasm 
will doubtless greet the gallant attempt, which was 
all but successful, of M. Latham yesterday, to 
repeat the achievement. Since the discovery of 
the New World no material event has happened 
on this earth so impressive to the imagination as 
the conquest of the air which is now half achieved. 
Indeed, the conquest of the air is likely to be more 
vast and bewildering in its results than even the 
discovery of the New World, and one is inclined 
to wonder that men should take it as calmly as 
they do.” 


In Germany the interest centres in the 
one picturesque figure of Count Zeppelin, 
whose craft, as long asa battleship, has flown 
800 miles without a stop. His success with 
the dirigible has been so spectacular that the 
Germans have done comparatively little with 
aeroplanes. Germany is as proud of Zeppelin 
as France is of Blériot, and his work is 
supported both by the people and the 
Government. The Government contributed 
$1,250,000 to the Zeppelin fund, spent $510,000 
for Zeppelin airships, and $125,000 for the 
pay and maintenance of the balloon corps. 
Germany’s $1,900,000 airship budget is more 
than eight times as much as that of France, the 
nearest competitor in expenditure. England 
spent $25 last year, but has increased the aero- 
nautic budget to $360,000 for next year. 


AEROPLANES FOR EVERYBODY 


Up to this time the people who have flown 
have been the inventors, and each man has 
flown in his own machine. But now we have 
come to a different period in flying-machine 
history. A large display advertisement in the 
London Times informs the world that there is 
an agency prepared to furnish without delay 
any one of four successful types of aeroplanes. 
The prospective aviator is confronted with the 
respective merits of the Blériot monoplane of 
the type Calais-Dover, of the Latham type, 
of the Antoinette monoplane, and of the 
Wright and Voisin biplanes. There are any 
number of others for sale also; some, such as 
the Curtiss machine, have flown successfully, 
and others have never been in the air. Imme- 
diately after the Channel flight, a wealthy 
Englishman bought a Blériot machine for 
his own use. Two Wright machines and one 
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Curtiss machine have been sold to private 
persons in this country. 

The cost of the aeroplanes is comparatively 
low. A_ Blériot monoplane, the No. 12, 
designed to carry three people, costs in Europe 
$4,800. The price of the No. 11, for one per- 
son, is $4,000; and the planes of the No. 11 
without the engine, $2,000. ‘The price of the 
Curtiss biplane is $5,000, and of the Wrights’, 
in this country, $7,500. 

There are plenty of machines good enough 
for the public to buy and fly in. The diff- 
culty lies in knowing how to fly. The sailor 
can see the squalls approaching him across 
the water. The automobilist can see his road. 
But the aviator can not see the squalls that 
may strike him, nor tell when he will strike 
inequalities in the medium through which he 
is going. Even the best aeronauts are just 
beginning to learn something of the science of 
aeronautics. Yet these difficulties need not 
prevent the rapid spread of the use of flying- 
machines. Enough knowledge can be learned 
even in a short apprenticeship to make flight 
possible. M. Roger Sommer first sat in the 
seat of an aeroplane on July 3d. On 
August 7th he made the world’s record flight 
of two hours, twenty-seven minutes, and 
fifteen seconds. 

On one of his flights overland, Mr. Latham 
took with him the correspondent of a London 
daily, and the flight was so steady and even 
that the correspondent wrote the story of 
his flight while he was in the air. With these 
things in mind, it does not seem preposterous 
for the officers of the Aero Club to talk of a 
great flying-machine meet like the Vanderbilt 
Cup race for automobiles, perhaps with flights 
back and forth across Long Island Sound. 
Mr. Glidden’s promise of a real air-line between 
New York and Boston is well within the realm 
of possibility. The Zeppelin Company in Ger- 
many is preparing for such a line at present. 

The Wrights have predicted that in a short 
time aeroplanes will be carrying the mails. 
And hard-headed business men believe that 
the next two or three years will see thou- 
sands of aeroplanes flying around over the 
country, and they are willing to invest their 
money on the belief. Besides the men whose 
enthusiasm prompts them to build flying- 
machines, several automobile manufacturers 
are preparing to put them upon the market. 
It is not only the era of possible flight but the 
beginning of the era of popular flight. 








THE RUSH OF PROSPERITY 


MORE THAN EIGHT BILLIONS OF MONEY FOR THE FARMS—HOW FARM PROSPERITY 
AWAKENS INDUSTRY AND STARTS THE WHEELS OF COMMERCE—THE RESPONSE OF THE 
GREAT TRADES TO THE CALL OF GOOD TIMES—THE CHOICE, SPECULATION OR COMMERCE 


HERE is a bureau in Washington 

! which bears the name “ Division of 

Information, Bureau of Immigration, 
Department of Commerce and Labor.” In 
spite of the tangled nomenclature, it is a 
simple concern. Its main business in life 
is to answer questions from people and con- 
cerns that want labor and cannot find it in 
the ordinary way. | 

Very recently, a request came in from a 
brick-making plant in Missouri, asking the 
department to furnish fifteen families, and 
stipulating that all the families had to have 
children. The men who handle these things 
in the department started an investigation 
to find out what the children were wanted 
for, and determined not to furnish them if 
they were wanted for work. 

The reply that came back from Missouri 
indicated that the children were wanted to 
act as an “anchor,” for the heads of the 
firm are of the opinion that a long period of 
activity is beginning and they want to get 
started with a force that will be permanent. 

That represents the spirit of to-day. Students 
of commerce eight or nine months ago made 
up their minds that the return of prosperity 
was only a matter of time; but to-day the 
rank and file of the commercial army know 
that the real march has begun. Trial stages 
are behind the country now, not ahead. 

The final marching orders came from the 
farms, as usual. Through the early months 
of the summer, tariff revision and crop uncer- 
tainty held the industry of the country in 
check. The two deterrents were removed 
at the same moment. The tariff has been 
revised — more or less — and no one is hurt; 
the crop authorities now make the statement 
that the crops of 1909 will bring in the markets 
of the world close upon $8,300,000,000 — 
half a billion dollars more than they brought 
in 1908, which was a record year. 

The land is the prime wealth-producing 
factor in any country of commercial importance. 
In this country it stands first by such a margin 


that there is practically no other in the race. 
Therefore the value of the crops of 1909 is of 
more than slight interest. Here is a table 
that shows how the estimated value for this 
year compares with actual values in preceding 
years: 

Value of American Crops 
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1908 7,800,000,000 


1909 (estimated) 8, 300,000,000 

As compared with 1906, the last year of 
real prosperity in this country, the farmers 
will this year gain about $1,600,000,000 in 
their gross earnings from crops. That is a 
respectable gain. It is two-thirds of the total 
value of all the crops in the United States 
twenty years ago— and this country was no 
agricultural novice in 18go. 

What this increasing flood of agricultural 
income means to the country at large, any 
man may see if he cares. The farmer in 
central Texas, or northern California, or 
Alabama, who gets an increase of $500 from 
his crop of corn, or wheat, or cotton, will 
spend that $500, or he will put it into the 
bank. If he spends it, more than $250 of it will 
go to pay wages in some mill, east or west. 
The rest will go to profits on capital invested 
in the mill, the railroad that carries the freight, 
the store that handles it. 

If he leaves it in the bank, it does just the 
same thing. It becomes the basis of credit and 
helps the bank to finance some large operation 
in merchandising, manufacturing, trading, 
or even speculating. Lying there in the bank, 
somebody gets the use of it. It is in the 
hopper of commerce, and out of the other 
end of the machine flows a miscellaneous col- 
lection of materials that go to make up industry. 
More cars and engines for the railroads, more 
clothes for men and women, more plows and 
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headers for the tillers of land, more steam- 
ships for the ocean highways, more type- 
writers for a thousand new offices to handle 
new business — more of everything there is — 
these things flow as readily from the money 
left idle in the bank as from the money spent 
or thrown away. 

However one may look at it, this $1,600,- 
000,000 of additional wealth poured into the 
fields of the United States is an immeasurable 
stimulus tocommerce. And the country at large 
responded at once to the stimulus, once it 
became known that the value of the crops 
would certainly show an enormous increase 
for the year. 

There are a few big and important trades 
upon which the attention of the financial and 
commercial world centred when the collapse 
came, not so much because they are the most 
important trades, but because they are organ- 
ized in such form that one may find out the 
truth about their condition at any time. The 
iron and steel trade, the lumber trade, the 
copper trade, and the railroad supply traffic 
are prominent examples. 

Every one of them went to smash in the 
panic. Prices in all of them dropped, lumber 
and copper in particular meeting spectacular 
declines that put them below the cost of pro- 
duction in many mines and many forests. 
Toward the end of the disturbance, there 
came a sudden smash in the prices of steel 
products, which had been held firm for years 
through many vicissitudes. The cuts were 
not enormous, as in the other trades; but 
they were serious enough to make many 
people think very hard. At that time, a good 
many hundred thousand working men lay 
in idleness, not only in the valleys where the 
mills and forges are, but in practically every 
manufacturing region of every kind in this 
country. 

Eight months ago, there was no real improve- 
ment. The president of a railroad supply 
company stated one day to the WoRLp’s 
Work that the railroad equipment companies, 
whose combined capital is well over half a 
billion dollars, were “not trying to manu- 
facture anything but public sentiment; for 
there has not been a thousand dollars’ worth 
of business booked in any one of them for the 
last seven days!”? ‘There was an absolute 
dearth of business. Officials of the car 
companies, whose backs had stiffened in the 
days of 1906, when railroad officers used to 


wait outside the doors for hours to get in a word 
that might help to quicken delivery on some 
car-order worth half a million dollars or so, 
unbent enough to go humbly and wait for 
hours in the outside offices of the railroads, 
waiting for a clerk to come out from the same 
railroad official who, two years before, had 
been the waiter in the outside office. There 
had never been a more sudden transformation 
on so large a scale. 

There has been one since. In the period 
of six months, the car-company officers, and 
indeed the officers of all railroad supply con- 
cerns, have again become the haughty auto- 
crats of the situation, and the railroad officers 
are again in the outside offices. It is not by 
any means so bad as it was in 1906; but “full 
for the next six months” is not at all unusual 
on the lips of the equipment company presi- 
dents. In half a dozen offices where an air 
of poverty might have been noted less than a 
year ago, they are already beginning to make 
a noise like a dividend. 

The same thing is true of the big electric 
companies. One of them went into bank- 
ruptcy during the panic. It is now out of 
bankruptcy but has not resumed dividends. 
It recently published a statement that looked 
very bad; much worse than necessary, in fact. 
If one go out to its plants, he finds them run- 
ning full; and orders on the books seem to 
mean that they will run full for many months 
to come. Labor is in demand, and prices, 
while not by any means at the high level, 
are not below a level that means loss. 

The iron and steel trade has been wonder- 
ful. There may be no real solid reason behind 
the spectacular market movement in the 
stocks of United States Steel, but the mills 
are running pretty well up to normal volume. 
There are to-day few unemployed laborers in 
the Pittsburgh region; and wages are good 
indeed. 

Talking to a lumberman, one finds him 
hopeful. If he be a truthful man, he will 
not say that everything is fine. He will not 
talk about the present at all, but only about 
the future. He will admit, if necessary, that 
a goodly part of the public is buying many 
kinds of lumber cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced; but he has strong hopes that the law 
of supply and demand has not been finally 
repealed. In fact, he will venture a guess 
that within the next three months there will 
be hardly a single grade of lumber sold at a 
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loss in any market of the country. The market 
is, he may admit, overstocked in some cities, 
but consumption is getting stronger and the 
glut is nearly over. 

It is the same in copper. There has been 
a great slaughter in the copper-mining world. 
A good many of the noisiest and most swash- 
buckling of the makers of copper — the mines 
that yield the metal — have gone into seclusion, 
more or less permanent. When prices took 
their sudden plunge from around twenty-five 
cents a pound to around eleven cents, hun- 
dreds of mines that could make money at the 
former price closed up tight long before the 
bottom was reached; and sold their accu- 
mulated stocks at losses to try and keep their 
heads above the water that leaked out of their 
capital accounts. A few of them have suc- 
ceeded, so far; but many of them went down 
to rise no more — one may hope. 

The atmosphere, then, is clearer in the 
copper world, as it is in most other worlds of 
commerce this year. It is not very safe to 


use the labor demand as a criterion during 
the harvest months, for the fields of the West 
call out many thousands to employment that 
is purely temporary; but the reports from all 


parts of the industrial world seem to indicate 
that even the skilled and semi-skilled classes 
of labor are in better than normal demand 
at their own trades. 

Now railroad building alone seems to drag. 
In 1907, the captains of steam built in this 
country more than 5,000 miles of road. In 
1908, when funds were scarce, they cut it 
down to 3,200 miles. This year. it will not be 
up to the 1907 figure, but it seems likely to 
run over the figure for 1908. On paper, it 
looks pretty cheerful; but contact with the 
men who ought to be the big builders of the 
country hardly tends to confirm the first 
impression. Almost toa man, they say that 
while there is plenty of money and plenty of 
incentive to buy cars and engines, to build 
new terminals, to rebuild old lines, there is 
not to-day the same incentive that there was 
three years ago to build new lines in new 
country. It may be only a passing phase in 
the railroad history of a country, but it is a 
fact that the tendency of the day is toward 
the expenditure of money that cannot be 
measured by mere mileage. The Pennsylva- 
nia’s new five or six miles at a cost of $90,000,- 
000, the $70,000,000 poured into Vanderbilt 
terminals in New York, and the Chicago and 
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Northwestern terminal in Chicago are signs 
of the day in the railroad world. 

Then, tremendous equipment orders from 
the Pennsylvania, Harriman lines, and Hill 
lines mark the same tendency. It would seem 
fairly apparent that the many millions of dol- 
lars that to-day are being taken by the railroads 
are not going to new line. Much of it goes 
into the building trade; much more to the 
skilled trades of the car-builder and the 
engine-builder; and other millions to signal 
companies, makers of steel bridges, and other 
collateral branches of the railroad trade. 
Less of it goes into the buying of right-of-way 
and the making of tracks where there were no 
tracks before. 

In the midst of what looks like the most 
startlingly sudden trade revival in the history 
of the country, it is not amiss to note one or 
two items that are not wholly favorable. 
The banks of the country, at the moment 
that this article is written, are full of money, 
and commercial and industrial loans of all 
sorts are encouraged. Yet the banks, within 
the next sixty days, will begin to meet the 
strain of handling the biggest cereal crops of 
recent years, so far as money value is con- 
cerned. Then, a thousand trades throughout 
the country, stimulated by the crops, must 
demand more and more money for their 
working funds. If the promise of the day 
holds good, the demand for capital in the 
last three months of this year should be 
enormous. Many thousands of expansions, 
in plant, in machinery, in operations of a 
mercantile and industrial nature, have been 
put off for two years or more. The 
money has accumulated in the banks. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the majority 
of these, once the good news is confirmed, 
will go ahead. 

Money is so plentiful at the moment that 
it would seem quite impossible that there 
should be any scarcity of it within the next 
six months; but stranger things have hap- 
pened. If there is a Wall Street market 
like the one that came in 1906, and an indus- 
trial boom at the same time, and then a huge 
mercantile expansion — and all these on top 
of the crops — it is not at all impossible that 
the supply will run short. It may, within 
a little time, come again to the same 
alternative that has been offered so often 
before — curtail your industry or cut out 
your speculation. 








